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The national diet is well-balanced and plentiful 


We’re Eating More Than 
Any Other Country 


OOD consumption in Ireland is 

higher than in any other 

country in the world. Even 
among those with the lowest income 
and the largest families to support, 
food consumption is more than 
adequate, and the dict is well 
balanced as between fats, proteins 
and carbo-hydrates. 

The Food and _ Agricultural 
Organisation has produced a new 
series of food balance sheets for 
thirty-three countries. According to 
it, the average daily intake for this 
country in 19§1 (the latest year for 
which figures are published in this 
document), is shown as 3,480 
calories. New Zealand takes second 
place with 3,380 calories a day. 

Only ten of the thirty-three 
countries have daily rates exceeding 
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3,000 calories, and at the opposite 
end of the scale comes India with 
an average daily intake of only 1,620 
calories, less than half the Irish rate. 


AN interesting feature of these 

statistics is the light they throw 
on Irish tastes in food; for, while 
the Irish diet is balanced as between 
proteins, fats and carbo-hydrates, 
the consumption of particular foods 
tends to be very high or very low. 

Our consumption of vegetables is 
average. In every other food, Ireland 
comes either in the first ten or the 
last ten of these thirty-three 
countries! 

Thus, Irish per-capita consump- 
tion of butter and potatoes exceeds 
that of every other country. This 
country is third in its consumption 
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of eggs, fourth in its consumption 
of wheaten bread, fifth in its con- 
sumption of milk and eighth in its 
consumption of meat. 

It takes ninth place in the con- 
sumption of cereals (including 
wheat), and tenth in its consumption 
of fats (including butter). On the 
other hand, only two countries con- 
sume per head less nuts and pulses 
(1.e., beans, peas, etc.), and con- 
sumption of fruit, fish and cheese is 
also extremely low. 

A high consumption of sugar, 
meat and fats is characteristic of a 
high standard of living. A relatively 
high proportion of cereals in a 
nation’s diet is associated often with 
a low standard of living. 


JRELAND is the only nation which 

features high up in the list of 
consumers of both cereals and 
sugar, meats and fats—and it is this 
unique pattern of food consumption, 
together with the high intake of 
milk and potatoes, that gives it its 
leading place in total food consump- 
tion, as measured by intake of 
calories. 

The United States and Canada 
lead Ireland in consumption of 
sugar, meat and fats. Swedes eat 
more sugar and fats than Irish 
people; Australians and New 
Zealanders have a higher consump- 
tion of meat and sugar. 

But Irish people make up for this 
by eating more cereal products and 
potatoes than the people of any of 
these five countries, and milk con- 
sumption in Ireland is also higher 
than in the United States or in 
Australia, and not much below New 
Zealand, Sweden or Canada. 


New Zealand leads the world in 
its intake of both protein and fats. 
Ireland’s small margin of advantage 
over New Zealand 1s attributable to 
the high Irish consumption of 
carbo-hydrates—bread and potatoes. 


Q4LY three other countries as well 

as New Zealand have a higher 
protein intake per head than Ireland. 
Two of these are cattle-rearing 
countries like New Zealand: 
Uruguay and the Argentine, and 
their lead in protein intake is attri- 
butable exclusively to their high 
meat consumption. 

The fourth country with a higher 
protein intake than Ireland is Nor- 
way, and here the explanation is that 
Norway’s consumption of cereals 
and milk is only fractionally lower 
than that of Ireland, and its much 
lower meat consumption (less than 
two-thirds of the Irish level) is out- 
weighed by its high cor sumption of 
fish and cheese. 

Ireland comes tenth among these 
thirty-three countries in its con- 
sumption of fats—and it is signi- 
ficant that with a single exception its 
nine superiors in this respect are all 
of predominantly Teutonic racial 
origin: New Zealand, Denmark, the 
United States, Sweden, Norway, 
Canada, the United Kingdom and 
Australia. 

The single exception is Uruguay, 
where meat consumption averages 
over §} pounds per head per weck, 
as against 2} pounds per head per 
week in this country. 


‘JHE pattern of meat consumption 
varies widely from one country 
to another. Generally speaking, 
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mutton is less popular than beef or 
pork (including bacon and ham)— 
the exceptions being the main 
sheep-rearing countries where con- 
sumption of mutton is high, and 
Mohammedan lands were pork con- 
sumption is negligible, and mutton 
consequently takes second place. 

In all European countries, with 
the exception of Italy, and in the 
United States and Canada, pork 
coftsumption is higher than that of 


beef, and Ireland follows this 
pattern. 
Where Ireland differs slightly 


from the European trend is the rela- 
tively high consumption of mutton, 
which is exceeded only by that of 
the sheep-rearing countries and by 
the United Kingdom. 


‘THe Irish diet may be described, 

therefore, as richer in protein 
than that of any countrics apart 
from the three great meat-producing 
countries and Norway; richer in fats 
than that of any other non-Teutonic 
country except Uruguay; and rich 
in carbo-hydrates to the point that 
total calorific intake is brought up 
above the level even of those 
countries whose consumption of fats 
and protein exceeds the Irish level. 

The only weakness in the Irish 
diet, apart from certain vitamin de- 
ficiencies, is a tendency towards a 
shortage of calcium, especially 
among the poorer urban families, 
whose consumption of eggs and milk 
falls one-third to one-half below the 
national average. 
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Murder Without Imagination 
"TiRED of your lover? The ladies of the reign of Le Roi 
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Soleil would buy a shirt soaked in arsenic. If that didn’t 
work you could always mix it in the food of the brute. 

I find this information depressing, for it shows that 
humankind has too small an imagination. 

I remember talking to Dr. Roche Lynch, a Home Office 
analyst. He was grumbling when I saw him in his laboratory 


at St. Mary’s, Paddington. 


“ No change, no change,” he said. “Arsenic in chocolates.” 
“Tt must make it easier for you,” I suggested. 
“Of course it does,” he replied. “But have murderers 


no imagination?” 


Dr. Lynch has the opinion that for every poison murderer 
brought to the dock four are never discovered. 
—Pavut Ho t in The Tailer. 


“PD© you mean to tell me your son plays the violin like 


Heifetz?” 
“ Yes—under his chin.” 








a Grave 


FRANCIS 


HILE unemployment in Britain 

has been swept to the 

absurdly low level of 1 per 
cent., in Northern Ireland 6 per cent. 
of the workers are idle and Northern 
Ireland today is, by modern stan- 
dards, a depressed area. 

The Northern Ireland Develop- 
ment Council, headed by Lord 
Chandos, is encouraging firms to set 
up factories. It will probably concen- 
trate its efforts on publicising the 
inducements which the Northern 
Ireland Government offers to new 
industries. 

These are designed to capti- 
vate the hard-pressed businessman, 
straining at the limits of present 
capacity and wondering where the 
resources for further expansion can 
be found. He is offered a grant from 
the Northern Ireland Government 
covering a quarter of the net capital 
cost of any approved project. 

This grant is non-repayable: in 
other words a firm considering set- 
ting up a £100,000 factory would 
itself have to find only £75,000. As 
Britain’s credit squeeze tightens, this 
concession becomes more and more 
attractive. 

Other incentives include Govern- 
ment-built factories, leased at very 
low rents in the early years of 
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Willing workers with idle hands 


How the North Tackles 


Problem 


CASSELL 


tenancy, a special waiving of rate 
demands in certain cases and some 
payments towards the cost of fuel 
and power. 


NORTHERN Ireland’s unemployment 

problem stems basically from 
the country’s poverty in natural 
resources, which makes the injection 
of industrial capital from abroad 
imperative, but two special features 
render a direct comparison with 
British unemployment figures decep- 
tive. 

First, Ulstermen are not liab!> for 
national service, and, second, the 
school-leaving age remains at four- 
teen years. It has been estimated 
that the number of unemployed 
would be halved if the appro- 
priate changes were made to bring 
Northern Ireland into line with 
Britain in these matters. 

There are 26,000 workers, with a 
good name for hard work, unable to 
find employment. Unfortunately they 
are nearly all unskilled—over a third 
are general labourers and, of the 
others, few are industrially-trained. 


LARGE British electrical company 

is meeting this problem by sct- 
ting up its own training school in 
Northern Ireland from which it 
Time and Tide 
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hopes to recruit nearly all of its 
staff in the future. For smaller firms 
the obstacle may be greater. 

The Government already gives 
useful assistance in the training of 
workers—even paying part of the 
cost of a worker’s training at the 
parent firm’s headquarters in Britain 
—but it might profitably give more 
consideration to this problem. An 
even greater disadvantage than the 
scarcity of skilled labour is Northern 
Ireland’s remoteness, and hence the 
additional transport costs which pro- 
duction there involves. These extra 
costs are heavy; for the short sea 
journey to Britain involves two 
special handlings at ports which, 
even without the higher risk of 
breakages and loss, is very costly. 

Bitter experience in two recent 
docks strikes has convinced British 
industrialists that ports should be 
used as sparingly as possible. 


‘Tuese higher handling charges, 
intensified by the complete lack 


of home-produced raw materials, 
were considered by many to rule out 
the further introduction of heavy 
industry. The best hope seemed to 
lie in small, light products in which 
freight constituted a minute propor- 
tion of total costs. 

The news that Britain’s largest 
electrical group had decided to move 
the production of all large turbo- 
alternators to Larne in County 
Antrim was therefore received with 
some surprise. Certainly heavy addi- 
tional costs are involved: apart from 
the expensive training of skilled 
labour, all raw materials will have to 
be imported and the turbo-alter- 
nators exported. 

These extra costs worried the 
board for some time, but after a full 
examination they are confident that 
the good workmanship of the Ulster- 
men and their ready agreement to 
shift-working will enable the new 
factory to reduce production costs 
sufficiently to compensate for the 
higher transport costs. 


& 
Somebody Should Tell Her ! 


QN 4 return visit to my native country I met an old Ulster- 
woman, with a basket of duck eggs on her arm, staring 


across Lough Erne. 


“TI do be livin’ on the one side of the lough all me life,” 
she said, “but nobody put a bridge across that wather, 
and I’ve no time to be whippin’ around the long way to 
see what’s on the other side.” 

—JAMES REYNOLDS in Sovereign Britain. 


At that is necessary for the triumph of evil is that good 


men do nothing. 





—EDMUND BURKE. 
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He Made Michigan 
a Little Ireland 











7 HEN Charles H. O’Malley left 
W Newport in Couaty Mayo to 
study for the priesthood at 
Lavall Seminary, Montreal, he little 
dreamed that one day he would 
honour his homeland by changing 
the map of the vast state of 
Michigan. That was in the 1840s. 
After a cholera epidemic had 
forced the closing of the seminary, 
young O’Malley set out for the West 
to seek his fortune. The prospering 
fur trade attracted him and he 
settled on Mackinack Island, a tiny 
place between the Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas which now comprise 
Michigan, where the fabulous John 
Jacob Astor had a busy trading post. 
Within a short time, O’Malley 
was doing well enough to send 
for his brother, Thomas; later, he 
colonised the island with others 
from County Mayo. Descendants of 
the Dowds, Donnellys, Murrays, 
Bogans, MacNallys, Sullivans and 
MaclIntyres still inhabit the region. 


ALONG with his success as a fur 
trader and merchant, and his 
uncommon ability to make friends 
with the Indians, O’Malley entered 
politics. In 1846, after he was elected 
Mackinack’s representative to the 
Legislative Assemblies he served on 
a committee whose job it was to give 
names to the new counties of the 
State. 
This committee was dominated 





by Henry R. Schoolcraft, the famous 
explorer, competent Indian historian 
and mediocre poet, who had estab- 
lished a system of naming the 
counties in honour of Indian chief- 
tains of the Middle West. School- 
craft, not suspecting opposition, had 
already marked the names on his 
map. But he found a stubborn ad- 
versary in O’Malley. 

O’Malley insisted that the many 
Irish pioneers who had done so 
much for America were as deserving 
of commemoration as the Indian 
chieftains. The matter developed 
into a bitter controversy between an 
adamant O’Malley and a vindictive 
Schoolcraft. 

At one time, Schoolcraft went so 
far as to call O'Malley “ The Irish 
Dragon ”, to distinguish him from 
the popular hero of Lever’s novel, 
“Charles O’Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon ”’. 


But O’Malley succeeded in wreck- 

ing Schoolcraft’s plan. He erased 
the Indian names of Kantawbauct, 
Mikenauk, Meegisee and Kaykakee; 
in their places, he set up as a monu- 
ment to his fellow pioneers and his 
homeland the names Roscommon 
County, Antrim County, Wexford 
County, Clare County, Emmett 
County, and for good measure tossed 
in Barry County (after the Father 
of the American Navy). 

The victorious O’Malley went one 
step further. With a splendid sense 
of the ironic, he successfully moved 
in the legislature that a county in 
the Upper Peninsula, which he de- 
scribed as “ neither fish, fowl nor 
good red herring”, be named 
Schoolcraft County. 

—SaMUEL A. GOLDEN. 
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A woman’s memory spans the years since that fateful 
mission to London 


The Night Arthur Griffith 


Paced 


Alone 


DANTON BOYCE 


ETWEEN three and four o’clock 
Bi: the morning, on Tuesday, 

December 6, 1921, a handful ot 
wearied men alighted from a taxi at 
22, Hans-place, London. 

An Irish girl who had been wait- 
ing for their return with a snug fire 
and steaming coifee opened the door 
quickly. Round the fire they relaxed 
and chatted. The girl pressed them 
to eat—and rallied them over their 
might’s work for Ireland. 

rhey were the Irish plenipoten- 
tiaries who had been to the Cabinet 
Room in Downing-street. 


YW/HAT it was they signed there his- 

ry has not yet decided. It ha 
been called a treaty—and a betrayal. 
But fifty years is regarded as the 
minimum distance for dispassionate 
appraisal. And that time has not yet 





“ It was almost three o’clock when 
we parted,” Winston Churchill re- 
lates. “ The choice was: crush them 
with unstinted force, or try to 
give them what they wanted. Per- 
sonally . . . I was on the side of those 
who wished to couple tremendous 
onslaught with the fairest offer.” 

The “ fairest offer” won the day, 


at least on paper; and Lloyd George, 


a rir vi rT, Was pi licu. 


Austen Chamberlain. And not so 
grathed would the Wizard from 
Wales have been if his prophetic 
vision had been less dimmed by 
vanity. 

Che men at Hans-place talked on 
round the fire. They thought as 
much of what had gone before as of 
the uniolded future. 

They had signed a “ thing” with 
the double face of compromise. The 
years of desperate struggle and 
harassed uncertainty wert 


the endless weeks and 





} te) jeqd ck 
parry and thrust—and deadlock— 
with the most astute brains in Eng- 


t 

land had not ended fruitlessly. 

They were “bringing back the 
Flag; they were bringing back the 
evacuation of Ireland after 700 years 
by British troops, and the formation 
of an Irish Army; they were bring- 
ing back to Ireland her full rights 
and powers of fiscal control.” 


QNE man had not joined them at 
~ the fireside. They could hear 
him pacing the hall passage outside. 
The girl went out to call him. 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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“Won't you come in, Mr. 
Griffith, and have a cup of coffee?” 

He signed to her to let him be, 
and she returned to the others. They 
talked on intermittently as the grey 
London dawn broke. Presently, they 
rose and remembered; they returned 
to Ireland next day. 

The girl went out to look for Mr. 
Griffith. He was standing with 
hunched shoulders at the end of the 
passage in the shadow. 

“They're all gone now, Mr. 
Griffith. Won’t you come in to the 
fire?” 

Wearily he slumped in a chair and 
looked listlessly as she stirred the 
greying embers. 

“ What’s wrong, Mr. Griffith?” 
she demanded. “ Haven’t you done 
a good night’s work for Ireland?” 

“ Aye,” said he. 

“It’s a lot more than most of us 
ever expected,” she continued. 

“T don’t know what anyone else 
expected,” he responded. “It’s not 
more than I expected.” 

“Then for God’s sake, Mr. 
Griffith, what’s wrong? You admit 
yourself no one could have done 
better.” 

He took the cup of steaming coffee 
from her hands and looked at her 
straight with his pained blue eyes. 

“Only this is wrong,” he cried, 
as the cup trembled in his grasp. 
“Only this is wrong; that we are 
going back to hell!” 


Jt had been a long run for Arthur 

Griffith since the night he and 
John MacBride had torn the Union 
Jack from a platform in Johannes- 
burg. They had founded a branch 
of the National Foresters. Out of 
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that was begotten a gallant band that 
fought to the death with Major 
MacBride as leader on the side of 
the Boers. 

But Griffith started a little paper. 
It was the first of many papers he 
was to see the beginning and end 
of: the United Irishman, Sinn Fein, 
Scissors and Paste, Irish Nationality. 

Always—papers, papers, papers; 
words and hard facts of history; hard 
facts as to what other peoples had 
done and which Ireland’s people 
could do likewise—if they would but 
stand on their own feet. 

He had poured his life into the 
printed word, hoping that one day 
it would beget freedom. And now 
that the day had come the taste of 
it was bitter in his mouth. 

“I remember standing behind 
Griffith at the graveside at 
O’Donovan Rossa’s funeral,” relates 
an old friend. “I noticed when he 
squared his shoulders that his braces 
showed through the threadbare stuff 
of his jacket.” 


OFTEN he waived mealtimes in a 

sixteen-hour-day because _ his 
pockets were empty. Once he failed 
to arrive at an important gathering. 
A messenger found him sitting boot- 
less in his lodging. The cobbler had 
failed to return his only footwear. 
But the torrent of his directed word- 
fire could not be silenced. 

Griffith feared eloquence—a “ gift 
of Satan to Irishmen” he had 
dubbed it. Eloquence moved people 
beginning with the heart instead of 
the head 

He himself had little eloquence. 
Those who knew him say “his 
strength lay in his ability to form his 
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own opinion as to his own course 
of action rather than in his power to 
persuade or excite others.” 

Jan Smuts, recounting his mect- 
ing with Ireland’s representatives in 
Dublin to arrange a beginning of 
negotiations, said: “ Griffith was the 
first man to take my point that there 
was greater freedom in Dominion 
status than in a republic committed 
to a treaty vitally binding it to Eng- 
land. 

“We argued all night, but could 
not convince de Valera or Childers. 
De Valera was not so much hostile 
as suspicious. Childers was positively 
hostile.” 


WeELL—the “something” Arthur 

Griffith had signed gave 
Dominion status to Ireland. He had 
brought it back to Dublin a few 
days before and had agreed that “ it 
would split Ireland from one end to 
the other.” Furthermore, he had no 
authority to sign it. The instructions 
were : — 

“It is understood before decisions 
are finally reached on a main ques- 
tion that a despatch notifying the 
intention to make these decisions 
will be sent to members of the 
Cabinet in Dublin, and that a reply 
will be awaited by the plenipoten- 
tiaries before final decision is made.” 

It was perfectly clear, and yet he 
signed it, in the knowledge that he 
was taking a decision on behalf of 
the people of Ireland which was 
beyond his commission. 

He had, as his own words testify 
—related by the simple Irish girl he 
spoke to that fateful night—a vivid 
foresight of the fratricidal strife that 
his act would unloose. 


Had he lost his head? Had he 
begun to consider himself in the réle 
of a saviour of his people? A man 
who could see clearer than his 
opposing colleagues with whom he 
shared responsibility? 


[7 was a seemingly little matter on 

which the bitter difference 
turned. But to those who knew 
Ireland it was not little. It was the 
question of acknowledging the 
Crown. 

It was the difference between 
acknowledging the Crown as head of 
the members of the Commonwealth 
and acknowledging the King because 
he was the head of the associated 
members, without acknowledging 
him as King of the proposed newly 
associated member—Ireland. 

It was juridically a very sharp dif- 
ference. But it was the difference on 
which the Churchills and Chamber- 
lains would not yield. 

It was the difference on which 
President de Valera and his followers 
said they could not yield without 
betraying Ireland and all that its 
people had struggled for for 700 
years. 

But it was a difference on which 
Griffith said he would not break, 
and on which he did not break, with 
Lloyd George, even though it split 
Ireland in two. 


Why did Griffith sign that “ some- 
thing”? I think there was 
another picture of another country 
before his eyes when he signed it. 
Jannie Smuts had painted its out- 
lines when he first spoke to him in 
Dublin. 
Ireland had unyielding men. Eng- 
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land, too. An Irishman has said of 
Churchill: “ Whether one likes it or 
not, Churchill is, nearly enough, as 
close as any man may come to being 
Britain.” 

He was not wanting in histori- 
cal appreciation of Ireland’s posi- 
tion. “ The gunmen,” he declared 
(describing the inception of the truce 
in Ireland), “emerged from their 
hiding places, and strode the streets 
as the leaders of a nation as old and 
proud as our own.” 

He envisaged “ war, ruthless and 
desperate,”"—as Lloyd George icily 
spoke it—“ within three days,” if 


Real 
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the “something” was not signed 
that night. 


Wuat would have happened if 

Griffith had just put a telephone 
call through to Dublin and presented 
the dilemma to the President and 
Cabinet of Ireland? 

Did he consider that it would 
have brought an order to return to 
Ireland and let England do her 
worst? 

I think he did. And so he chose 
to sign and return to the “hell” 
which his act would automatically 
create. 
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Joyce and Mickey Spillane 
AMES JOYCE was a great writer, but you would not be 
likely to think of him as a great influence on detective- 
story writing, would you? And yet in his own words I have 
discovered that he was an advocate of the Spillane-Hammet 
schoo] long before they started writing. 
“I liked better some American detective stories which 
were traversed from time to time by unkempt, fierce and 


beautiful girls.” 


Those are Joyce’s words, in a story called An Encounter, 


which was included in 


his 


collection, Dubliners. Now 





Dubliners was submitted for publication exactly fifty years 
ago, when Spillane was not born and Hammett was a teen- 
ager. Think of the pleasure Joyce might have had on dis- 
covering an unkempt, fierce and beautiful, gut-shot, bleed- 
ing and love-hungry doll, especially if her name happened 
to be Brigid O’Shaughnessy, friend of Sam Spade. 
—JouHN O’HarA in Colliers. 


A MAN explained his wife’s success in collecting Red Cross 

donations this way: “She does her best by going out 
on a stormy night. When people see her standing there half 
drowned, they feel so sorry that they open their doors— 
and their purses.” 
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A nation is what its women make its men ! 


Why Not 


a School 


for Husbands ? 


BEDA HERBERT 


HE training and education of 

husbands has been neglected, 

which is one reason why we 
have so many unplighted ones. 

In his play An Ideal Husband 
Wilde nointed out that we have got 
as far as we can with that limited 
creature called man, whereas woman 
never is but always to be blest with 
higher perfections. It is mainly a 
matter of education. 

Mrs. Cheveley confides to Lady 
Markby: “'The higher education of 
men is what I should like to see. 
They need it so sadly.” 

“They do, dear,” her Ladyship 
replies. “ But I am afraid that such 
a scheme would be quite unpracti- 
cal. I don’t think man has much 
capacity for development. He has 
got as far as he can, and that is not 
very far, is it? With regard to 
women—well, dear Gertrude, you 
belong to the younger generation 
and I am sure it is all right if you 
approve of it. In my time, of course, 

ye were taught not to understand 
anything. That was the old system 
and wonderfully interesting it was. 
But modern woman understands 
everything, I am told.” 

“ Except their husbands,” says Mrs. 
Cheveley. “ That is one thing the 


. 


modern woman never understands.’ 
Lady Chiltern’s hitherto ideal hus- 
band, Sir Robert, delivers, in the 
role of the shattered idol, a tirade 
against the fatal tendency of women 
to regard the men of their choice as 
ideal in spite of other women who 
endeavour to show what clay feet 
these idols have. 

“Women think they are making 
fair ideals when they are really mak- 
ing fake idols. So men, even as hus- 
bands, go through life awkwardly 
trying to hide their feet of clay, 
or, in extreme cases, their cloven 
hooves.” 


[3ISHMEN defer matrimonial bonds 

because they are too lazy or ill- 
instructed to catch up with the 
ideals demanded of them. Naturally, 
then, Irish girls rush abroad, where 
men-folk are more ready to live up 
to feminine standards—to America, 
for instance, where men are domi- 
nated by their wives (a fact which 
may explain American leadership, 
according to the wisdom of the 
phrase which says a nation is what 
its women make its men!) 

There are schools of domestic 
economy. But they are For Women 
Only. Why not similar schools for 
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land, too. An Irishman has said of 
Churchill: “ Whether one likes it or 
not, Churchill is, nearly enough, as 
close as any man may come to being 
Britain.” 

He was not wanting in histori- 
cal appreciation of Ireland’s posi- 
tion. “ The gunmen,” he declared 
(describing the inception of the truce 
in Ireland), “emerged from their 
hiding places, and strode the streets 
as the leaders of a nation as old and 
proud as our own.” 

He envisaged “ war, ruthless and 
desperate,”"—as Lloyd George icily 
spoke it—“ within three days,” if 


the “something” was not signed 
that night. 


Wat would have happened if 

Griffith had just put a telephone 
call through to Dublin and presented 
the dilemma to the President and 
Cabinet of Ireland? 

Did he consider that it would 
have brought an order to return to 
Ireland and let England do her 
worst? 

I think he did. And so he chose 
to sign and return to the “hell” 
which his act would automatically 


create. 





Joyce and Mickey Spillane 
AMES JOYCE was a great writer, but you would not be 
likely to think of him as a great influence on detective- 
story writing, would you? And yet in his own words I have 
discovered that he was an advocate of the Spillane-Hammet 
school long before they started writing. 
“TI liked better some American detective stories which 
were traversed from time to time by unkempt, fierce and 


beautiful girls.” 


Those are Joyce’s words, in a story called An Encounter, 


which was included 


in his 


collection, Dubliners. Now 





. 


Dubliners was submitted for publication exactly fifty years 
ago, when Spillane was not born and Hammett was a teen- 
ager. Think of the pleasure Joyce might have had on dis- 
covering an unkempt, fierce and beautiful, gut-shot, bleed- 
ing and love-hungry doll, especially if her name happened 
to be Brigid O’Shaughnessy, friend of Sam Spade. 
—Joun O’Haara in Colliers. 
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MAN explained his wife’s success in collecting Red Cross 

donations this way: “She does her best by going out 
on a stormy night. When people see her standing there half 
drowned, they feel so sorry that they open their doors— 
and their purses.” 
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A nation is what its women make its men ! 


Why Not 


a School 


for Husbands ? 


BEDA HERBERT 


HE training and education of 

husbands has been neglected, 

which is one reason why we 
have so many unplighted ones. 

In his play An Ideal Husband 
Wilde pointed out that we have got 
as far as we can with that limited 
creature called man, whereas woman 
never is but always to be blest with 
higher perfections. It is mainly a 
matter of education. 

Mrs. Cheveley confides to Lady 
Markby: “ The higher education of 
men is what I should like to see. 
They need it so sadly.” 

“They do, dear,” her Ladyship 
replies. “ But I am afraid that such 
a scheme would be quite unpracti- 
cal. I don’t think man has much 
capacity for development. He has 
got as far as he can, and that is not 
very far, is it? With regard to 
women—well, dear Gertrude, you 
belong to the younger generation 
and I am sure it is all right if you 
approve of it. In my time, of course, 
We were taught not to understand 
anything. That was the old system 
and wonderfully interesting it was. 
But modern woman understands 
everything, I am told.” 

“ Except their husbands,” says Mrs. 
Cheveley. “ That is one thing the 


modern woman never understands.” 
Lady Chiltern’s hitherto ideal hus- 
band, Sir Robert, delivers, in the 
role of the shattered idol, a tirade 
against the fatal tendency of women 
to regard the men of their choice as 
ideal in spite of other women who 
endeavour to show what clay feet 
these idols have. 

“Women think they are making 
fair ideals when they are really mak- 
ing fake idols. So men, even as hus- 
bands, go through life awkwardly 
trying to hide their feet of clay, 
or, in extreme cases, their cloven 
hooves.” 


[RISHMEN defer matrimonial bonds 

because they are too lazy or ill- 
instructed to catch up with the 
ideals demanded of them. Naturally, 
then, Irish girls rush abroad, where 
men-folk are more ready to live up 
to feminine standards—to America, 
for instance, where men are domi- 
nated by their wives (a fact which 
may explain American leadership, 
according to the wisdom of the 
phrase which says a nation is what 
its women make its men! ) 

There are schools of domestic 
economy. But they are For Women 
Only. Why not similar schools for 
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husbands-to-be? They might be 
taught to do a man’s job about the 
house, so as to be able to take over 
at a moment’s notice instead of wan- 
dering about with foolishly flapping 
hands chanting in lugubrious refrain, 
“What do I do now, dear?” 

They might be given lessons in 
cookery and practical carpentry, in 
child-maintenancy and car repairs, 
in pot-walloping and plain making 
and mending. 

Irish husbands would rather be 
exposed for murder or arson than 
be seen helping in the home; they 
would rather deliver their bodies to 
be burned than wheel a pram. 


[RISHMEN seem to regard matri- 

mony as part of an ancestral code 
that they should drop the rdle of 
the lover and assume the pose of 
Sultan, who waits around to be 
waited on by his slave-wife, gradu- 
ally forgetting her existence, except 
as part of the machinery of house- 
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management, as he drifts back to 
his football and bachelor friends. 

Ireland is a man-made world, 
which is the chief reason why there 
are so many frustrated, superfluous 
males in it. 

There is among Irishmen, especi- 
ally in the rural parts, a certain atti- 
tude of hostility to women, that is a 
curious blend of pride, prejudice and 
Puritanism. 

How shall we remedy the case? 
It may be that someone, probably 
an authoress, will write a popular 
classic under the title The Com- 
pleat Husband, which will bring 
about a change of attitude. Or it 
may be that when Ireland is left as 
bereft of women as a monastery 
garden the men will set up commis- 
sions to examine the position and 
furnish further reports. 

Then, it must be, Cupid will be 
allowed to have his little say and 
find the hitherto forgotten facts and 
factors among more vital statistics. 
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N Irishwoman, driving her car very fast down a Paris 

boulevard, was stopped by a policeman. “ Alors, alors, 
alors!” he cried, and sharply demanded what she meant 
by driving at such a rate. 

Thinking fast, the lady explained that she was pursuing 
her husband and another woman, who were in a car ahead. 
The policeman stepped aside. “ After them, Madame, after 
them!” he said gallantly waving her on. 





[F we all hung our troubles upon the wall, each man would 
have a good look at his neighbour’s and take back his 
own, 
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A modest Waterford man and his colleague, in a Cambridge 
laboratory, changed the path of history 


The Day the Atom Split 


T. P. KILFEATHER 


N a low-ceilinged room in Cam- 
bridge University there was an 
air of tension. 

There came the click of switches 
in semi-darkness, generators began 
a shrill whine in counterpoint to the 
steady beat of powerful pumps. 

The year was 1932—a_ year 
in which Walton, Dungarvan-born 
physicist, was to take his place in 
history as one of two men who were 
first to split the atom by artificial 
means. 


Two young scientists peered 

through the powerful lens of a 
microscope. They saw spurts of 
flashing light from shattered atoms. 
They heard the frantic clicking of 
the Geiger counter record indisput- 
able evidence that a door to a vast 
new area of scientific knowledge had 
been unlocked. 

The world gave little attention to 
the newspaper paragraphs which 
announced the achievement of the 
men who are now Professor E. T. 
S. Walton, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Sir John Cockcroft, 
Director of Britain’s Atomic Energy 
Research Establishment at Harwell. 

The world had made a joke of the 
atom and vaguely wondered why 
scientists sought to divide it. It was 





INCE the days of the Cock- 

croft and Walton experiments 
atomic science has progressed 
fast and far. Future develop- 
ments are a job for the large 
research organisations, where 
the skill of the engineer can be 
linked with the knowledge of 
the scientist. 

Does Dr. Walton regret that 
he is not taking part in these 
advances? “No,” he says, “I 
am far too fond of Ireland to 
wish to leave it.” 


We are fortunate in having 
his advice to call on, in consider- 
ing how the application of 


atomic energy to industry will 
affect this country. 


—Irish Times. 





an academic conundrum and a toy 
of the higher mathematicians. 

The paragraphs which told of the 
epoch-making experiment within the 
quiet walls of Cambridge University 
fell flat as a news item for millions 
who were engulfed in a world-wide 
trade depression and mildly inter- 
ested in the ascent to power of a 
man called Hitler. 


Condensed from the Sunday Independent 
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PROFESSOR WALTON is a@ man who does not fit into the popular 

conception of what a scientist should be. His eyes hold a gleam 
of humour and his movements are as brisk as those of an executive 
to whom minutes are valuable. His accent has the slight edge of 
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the Northerner acquired at 


garden. 


very good woodworker indeed. 





Banbridge Academy, 
Academy and the Methodist College, Belfast, where he studied. 
The man who experimentally interpreted the Einstein equation 
“E equals m c2” does not read detective fiction in his moments of 
relaxation as so many scientists do, nor are his interests in the 


Cookstown 


In his hobby there is a key to his personality—he works with his 
hands, at woodwork, and the physicist whose name will never fail 
to appear in the textbooks on the transmutation of the atom is a 


—T. P. KILFEATHER. 





WE are back with Professor Walton 

in the physics laboratory at 
Cambridge. The whine and throb 
are still held within the walls of the 
converted lecture room where his- 
tory is being made. A glass cylinder 
glows with blue incandescent fire. 
There are flashes from the atom- 
smashing machine that has been put 
together with an improvisation that 
spells genius. 

There are frightening crackles and 
the hum of the generators grows 
louder and more piercing until it 
reaches a whining crescendo that 
tortures the ear drums. 

The machine is slowly stepped up 
to produce artificially a result which 
does not exist in nature. To break 
the mysterious force which holds an 
atom together it must be bombarded 
with a particle projectile that must 
move faster than any other projec- 
tile has ever moved. 

Professor Walton and Sir John 
Cockcroft know the kind of bullets 
they need for their purpose—pro- 
tons, the atoms of hydrogen. But 
they need the power to give these 


bullets a tremendous velocity. They 
require 1,000,000 volts, and they are 
watching a machine which they hav: 
designed’ to give a sustained 
steady voltage of that immense 
power. 

In two stages the barrage of el 
tricity is funnelled upon the atom. 
Switch after switch is thrown to un- 
leash a tremendous electronic energ' 
The tension mounts. 


WITHIN a small compartment 

shielded from the dim light 
which filters into the room, Pro 
fessor Walton crouches over a micro- 
scope. 

In his ears is the sound of a gre 
hurricane of noise, growing even 
more intense and ferocious in its 
threat . . . but he is unaware of the 
electronic man-made storm, his eves 
see the flashes of an atom disinteg- 
rating, and the fragments of the 
splitting atom are registering with 
bewildering speed on the Geiger 
counter close to his tense figure 
crouched within the tiny compart- 
ment. 
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THE DAY THE 


In glass cylinders the high voltage 
accelerator is applying 1,000,000 
volts through a screen of hydrogen. 
Although the effect is to release 
energy at 16,000,000 volts, only one 
proton bullet in ten is getting home. 

In the microscopic world in which 
these two scientists are working the 
mind cannot readily grasp the im- 
mense difficulty of their task. It is 
the task which would confront a 
machine-gunner if he were given 
1,000,000 rounds and told to hit a 
single fly released in a space the size 
of Croke Park on a dark night. 

But the experiment did succeed. 
What had they done? Professor 
Walton with Sir John Cockcroft had 
changed one kind of atom into an- 
other—they had made the alchemist’s 
dream become a reality. 

Technically they had converted 
lithium and hydrogen into helium. 

Hundreds of atomic transmuta- 
tions or nuclear reactions discovered 
in the years that followed 1932 origi- 
nate in this pioneer experiment. 


QTHERS coming after them and 
working from their findings in 
many and far-flung laboratories, pro- 
duced the chain of research which 
led to the huge atom-smashing piles 
that ended World War II. 
Professor Chadwick in the same 
laboratory in the same year dis- 
covered the neutrons which made 
the atom bomb theoretically pos- 
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sible. Within a few short years—on 
August 6th, 1945—American news 
announcers spoke these words into 
their microphones : 

“ Sixteen hours ago an American 
acroplane dropped one bomb on 
Hiroshima, an important Japanese 
army base. That bomb had more 


7 99 


power than 20,000 tons of TNT. 


AtToM bombs would have come 

(once the neutron was dis- 
covered) without Professor Walton 
and Sir John Cockcroft, but their 
work advanced by years the produc- 
tion of isotopes, the radio-active 
substances which have speeded phy- 
sical research and curative medicine 
as has nothing else since the dis- 
covery of radium. Scarce and high- 
priced radium has been rendered 
virtually obsolete in the treatment 
of cancer by radioactive cobalt. 

Used as “ tracers ” or as radiation 
sources, these atomic particles can 
search out the innermost secrets of 
nature and give man greater control 
over his environment. 

The man whose researches helped 
to bring relief to those who suffer 
lives today at St. Kevin’s, Dartry 
Park, Dublin. His days are spent in 
the lecture halls and physics labora- 
tory of Trinity College. 

In 1951 he was acclaimed by the 
world of science when, with Sir John 
Cockcroft, he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Physics. 
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"THE secret of happy marriage 
as polite to one another as 


VULGaRity is often nothing 
people you don’t like. 


is simple—just keep on being 
you are to your best friends. 


more than the behaviour of 
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Most people, it would seem, are only half-alive ! 


Breathe Your Way to 
Good Health 


ERIC F. W. POWELL 


7HaT is the nature of the 
W energy which makes your 

heart pump and your stomach 
digest food? 

The vital gas which drives the 
organism is air. The energy from 
food could not be extracted or used 
by the body without oxygen, and 
the old saying that “ breath is life ” 
is very true. You cannot even think 
without oxygen in the brain cells. 

It is a mistake to believe that the 
heart circulates the blood. The 
heart is a distributing station for the 
blood, but the mainspring of the 
circulatory system is respiration. 

Healthy people are deep, rhythmic 
breathers. Shallow breathers are 
weakly and tend to “ catch ” various 
diseases. 

Deep breathing also keeps you 
warm in winter and cool in summer, 
for when the circulation is good we 
do not suffer from extremes of 
temperature. 


[7 is a mistake to wear too many 
clothes, for much covering inter- 
feres with skin respiration and 
makes you too comfortable to 
breathe deeply. 
A party of white people, includ- 


Condensed from A Simple Way to Successful 


ing a doctor, visited Canada in mid- 
winter. They noticed an Indian 
standing in the snow with nothing 
on but a loincloth. The doctor went 
up to him and said: “ Aren’t you 
cold with hardly anything on?” 

The Indian looked the doctor up 
and down and replied: “Is your 
face cold?” 

“No,” responded the doctor; to 
which the Indian replied: “ Indian, 
him all face!” 

As the doctor’s face was the only 
part of his anatomy that was not 
muffled up, that section of his skin 
was healthy—it could breathe. With 
the Indian almost the whole area of 
his skin was vital, and he literally 
breathed all over, and did not feel 
the cold. 

As a boy I was always “ catching 
cold ”, and my well-meaning mother 
over-clothed me. Result—more and 
more colds. In later years I removed 
all under-garments in the summer 
with the exception of a shirt, and 
did not put on more during the 
winter. In cold weather I added a 
sweater, but mo more under- 
garments. By doing this (plus cold 
friction), I avoided colds and 
catarrh. 


Living (The World’s Work, 


Surrey. 6/-) 
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I do not advise you to leave off 
clothing in the winter. Make the 
change in the summer, follow the 
breathing system outlined further 
on, and when winter comes wear 
only a little extra. 

It may be said that oxygen is the 
only true brain-food. I have seen 
mentally backward children go to 
the top of their classes after a course 
of breathing exercises. 

Rhythmic breathing also helps to 
relax the mind and body, while at 
the same time charging it with the 
essence of life. 

A wise Creator has not con- 
structed our lungs too large for the 
task they have to perform, yet few 
people use the whole of their lung 
power in the act of respiration. Only 
a part of the life-giving oxygen is 
drawn into the lungs with every 
breath. 

Breathing not only fills the system 
with life; it aids the elimination of 
toxins responsible for many ail- 
ments. When you exhale, your 
lungs throw off poisons in the form 
of carbonic acid gas, and the system 
is purified. 


BREATHING causes an important 

movement of the diaphragm (the 
muscular partition that divides the 
chest from the abdomen). This 
movement gives the organs of diges- 
tion (stomach, liver, pancreas, and 
spleen) a rhythmic massage and pro- 
motes their activity. 

The trouble is that people do not 
thoroughly empty the lungs with the 
act of exhalation. If you breathe cut 
properly the inhalation of pure air 
will be automatic. You cannot 
breathe in properly until you learn 
to exhale as you should. 


You will never empty the lungs 
absolutely, as it is intended that a 
little air should remain; but few 
breathe out sufficiently to cleanse 
the blood or to guarantee the neces- 
sary supply of air with each follow- 
ing inhalation. 


‘Tue following exercises should be 
performed rhythmicaliy :— 

(1) This exercise may be per- 
formed while sitting, standing, or 
walking. If walking, breathe to the 
count of the steps you take. When 
standing or sitting, keep the wall of 
the chest out, but without tension. 
Confine movement when breathing 
to the abdomen. By keeping the 
shoulders back and down the chest 
wall will be kept in position without 
straining. 

(a) Breathe in and out quickly, 
but deeply for about a dozen times. 

(b) Breathe out for a mental 
count of (say) five seconds (once). 

(c) Breathe in for three seconds 
—out for three seconds (seven 
times). 

(d) Breathe in for five seconds— 
out for five seconds (seven times). 

(For beginners the five-second 
breath will suffice for a week or ten 
days, but as the lungs improve you 
may increase the count.) 

(e) Breathe in for seven seconds 
—out for seven seconds (seven 
times). 

These exercises should be per- 
formed on rising, before lunch, and 
last thing at night. Also once or 
twice during the day when out 
walking. At any time when feeling 
weary, dull, or out of sorts, exer- 
cise (1) will prove to be the ideal 
restorative. 
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AFTER a week or so you may start 

on exercises (2) and (3). Always 
perform No. (1) first of all. Nos. (2) 
and (3) are best carried out morn- 
ing and night. 

(2) Assume a comfortable sitting 
position; throw out the chest as 
much as possible and keep it there; 
any muscular movement must be 
confined to the abdomen. 

While in this position, relax every 
part of the body and be at ease. 
Let the hands rest on the knees, un- 
less lying down. Set the tip of the 


tongue firmly against the lower 
teeth. 
Empty the lungs and _ inhale 


slowly, gently and evenly through 
the nose until you feel that you 
cannot inhale any more. 

Now retain the breath while 
counting mentally up to ten, twenty 
or more, keeping relaxed the whole 
of the time. 

Then exhale through the nose at 
intervals of two or three seconds 
until the point of complete exhala- 
tion has been reached. 

Now inhale as before, and en- 
deavour to retain the breath a little 
longer. 

With practice you will find your 
powers of breath-retention improv- 
ing. 

Repeat the exercise three to six 
times. Never strain too much. 
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(3) Assume a comfortable sitting 
position, keeping the chest high. 
Thoroughly relax and set the tip of 
the tongue against the lower teeth. 
Let the hands rest on the knees, 
unless lying down. 

Inhale fully, and then exhale un- 
til you cannot breathe out any more. 

Keeping the lungs empty, count 
mentally up to ten, twenty or more, 
keeping relaxed all the time. 

Inhale and repeat as before three 
to six times. 

As your lung power improves, 
you will be able to count longer on 
the exhaled breath. Do not strain 
too much. 

This exercise vitalises the blood, 
invigorates the organism, checks 
lung troubles and improves every 
part of the body. Very effective in 
all painful conditions and when in 
much discomfort. 


[F you are not accustomed to deep 

breathing, the extra intake of 
oxygen may make you a little dizzy 
at first. If it does, just pause for a 
moment or two and start again. 
Never strain too much. Keep screne 
during exercise. 

The mental attitude is important: 
imagine that you are drawing in 
energy with every indrawn breath, 
and breathing out toxins and disease 
with every exhalation. 
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[JUSTICE is relatively easy to bear ; what stings is justice. 


—H, L. MENCKEN. 


Home's the place a husband can say whatever he pleases 
because no one pays any attention to him, 
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At eighty-one, Lord Iveagh is still trying out new ideas 


An Irishman Who Gives 
Away Millions 


HE doctor said to the young 

Cambridge undergraduate of 

sixty years ago: “You will 
have to give up rowing—you have 
a strained heart.” 

It was a hard blow. The young 
man was Rupert Edward Cecil Lee 
Guinness, England’s best sculler. 
He had won the Diamond Sculls 
and the Wingfield Sculls, completing 
a section of the course minus half 
the blade of one scull. 

Today Lord Iveagh (pronounced 
Iver) chuckles when he thinks of 
that doctor. 

“He was wrong,” he says in a 
quiet, pleasant voice. “ But by the 
time I discovered it I was too old 
to start rowing again.” 


Lorp IvEAGH is a big, broadly-built 
man with a mop of white hair. 
There is an air of distinction about 
him. As we chatted in his flat in St. 
James’s Square, London, business 
papers were piled in front of him 
on two tiny coffee tables. Every now 
and then some of them toppled off 
and drifted about the carpet. A 
heavy gold watch chain spanned his 
waist, as was the fashion of the suc- 
cessful man of his boyhood days. 
The Eton tie was neatly tied. Out 
of his pocket came a medal. He 
showed it off with the delight of a 
small boy who finds a new line in 


sweets at the village store. The 
medal allows him to travel when and 
where he likes on British Railways 
without having to pay a fare. 

““My family sometimes tries to 
borrow it,” he says ruefully. “ But 
I cannot lend it; and now that the 
railways are nationalised, when I go 
the honour goes, too.” 

A vein of humour runs through 
his conversation. There are no 
great chunks of verbal masonry. But 
then Lord Iveagh was born to great- 
ness, to riches. His father, the first 
Earl, died in 1927, leaving a for- 
tune which was alleged to have 
made his son the richest man in 
Ireland. 

No member of the family has en- 
hanced the name of Guinness more 
than the present Earl. The public 
benefactions of himself and his 
family have been innumerable. In 
Dublin alone they have amounted to 
more than £2,000,000., 

There are housing estates, the 
Iveagh Play Centre, and the Moyne 
Institute of Preventive Medicine at 
Trinity College (where Lord Iveagh 
is Chancellor). Iveagh House, St. 
Stephen’s Green, was his gift to the 
Irish Government. In a darting aside 
he commented: 

“ Getting rid of Iveagh House got 
me out of the immediate difficulty of 
having to find six housemaids!” 


Condensed from the Irish Tatler and Sketch 
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[N_ his’ eighty-one years Lord 

Iveagh has lived fully. There 
wer: te long nights in the South 
African campaiga when war was 
mainly conducied in trenches. The 
sad days of the szcoad world war 
when lus only son, Lord Elveden, 
was kilied in action. 

There have been the gay days 
too. The days when King Edward 
VII came down to shoot at Elveden. 
A great marquee used to be set up 
near where it was proposed to halt 
for lunch. Liveried footmen served 
a hot lunch away out on the moors. 
When Lord Iveagh inherited 
Elveden from his father in 1927 
there were only about 100 cattle on 
the 20,000 acre estate. Most of it 
was used for sporting purposes. But 
the new owner set about turning 
heathland and rabbit warren into 
arable land. 

He has every reason to be proud 
of his success. In 1953 Elveden 
produced 350,000 gallons of milk, 
3,788 tons of grain, 8,137 tons of 
sugar beet, 1,350 tons of potatoes 
and other root crops, and 250 tons 
of lucerne meal. 

One pointer to this success is 
prolonged study of fertilisers. In- 
deed, Lord Iveagh’s knowledge of 


the light. 


man, “I see now.” 


these things led to his recall from 
naval service in 1917 in order to 
continue experiments. 


Bvt the pride of the Elveden estate 

is the Guernsey herd built up 
over twenty years. A few years ago 
the herd was smitten by foot-and- 
mouth disease, many valuable strains 
being destroyed. And being the 
pioneer that he is, Lord Iveagh’s 
great interest at the moment is in 
the curing of the disease so that 
animals would not have to be 
slaughtered in the present reckless 
way. 
“I am confident that it can be 
achieved,” he says. Then he added 
one of those side quips: “ The main 
trouble will be to convince official- 
dom about it—if officialdom can 
be made to change its mind about 
anything.” 

His flat has exquisite Sheraton 
mahogany furniture. On one table 
was a silver tray of drinks—none of 
them a Guinness! But says the man 
who often calls for a Guinness at 
banquets instead of wine: 

“T’ve become much keener on it 
since I became chairman of the 
board. Before that I was often just 
as content with a glass of water!” 


ya 


YOUNG man called on an old gentleman farmer to ask 
him how it was he had become rich. 
“Well,” said the old man, “it’s a long story, and while 


I’m telling it we might as well save the oil.” And he put out 


“You need not trouble to tell your story,” said the young 


| THE right way to kill time is to work it to death. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





Bachelor on 


JOuN FRANCIS POWER, CHAIRMAN OF 
Leeds Magistrates’ Court and of 

Leeds Juvenile Court, is one of the 

ablest lay magistrates in Britain. 

His understanding of the emo- 
tional entanglements of ordinary 
people is the hall-mark of his charac- 
ter as a magistrate. 

When he sits in the senior court 
he frequently does so in that divi- 
sion of it which deals with matri- 
monial offences. “I do not like to 
hear such cases,” he says. “ They are 
second only to children’s cases in 
stress and strain.” 

Perhaps a chance sun-glint comes 
from his glasses when he adds: 
“ Although I am a bachelor, I know 
that men and women always have 
rushed into matrimony as recklessly 
as into any other kind of gamble. 
But when religion’s hold was stronger 
most people understood the real 
meaning of the marriage tie.” 

As official recognition of the part 
Mr. Power plays in the public life of 
the West Riding, he was awarded 
the distinction of Knight Comman- 
der of the Order of St. Gregory in 
1953. 

In private life, he is a director of 
the family firm of W. Power and Co., 
Ltd., light clothing manufacturers. 
In what he calls semi-private, semi- 
public life he is an unpaid manager 
of the Leeds, Skyrac and Morley 
Savings Bank. But this he dismisses 


the Bench 


Parachute Pat 


Patricia BeRGIn, who has been 

doing parachute jumps for 
TV, ts a quiet young blonde who 
works in a film laboratory at the 
edge of Denham airfield. Para- 
chute-jumping is her hobby and 
she’s never happier than when 
she’s floating about with the 
birds. 

In five jumps of more than 
1,500 feet, Patricia has had only 
one accident. That was when 
she landed on a_ barbed-wire 
fence. But she was lucky. The 
part that hit her wasn’t barbed. 
She says she only cracked her 
head. 

Parachute Pat ts not without 
fear. And it’s not a mouse! It’s 
spiders. Every time she sees one 
she has to run out and get some- 
body to kill it for her. 

—Irish Press. 





with a typical remark: “My know- 
ledge of banking is confined to the 
belief that it is better to sign a 
cheque on the back than the front. 
This is due to the operation of a law 
originally ordained by the Medes 
and the Persians, and subsequently 
endorsed by all the profits.” 

That gives a clue to the quality 
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which makes John Power not only 
such a delightful companion but so 
adroit an after-dinner speaker. He 
shares all Belloc’s enthusiasm and 
love for laughter and good wine, and 
is, furthermore, Dublin-born. 
“When I was very young,” he 
says, “my parents came to England 
from Dublin. And that is the first 
exercise I made of my latent powers 
of judicial reasoning. I decided to 
accompany them.” 
—R. C. ScrIVEN in Yorkshire 
Post. 


A Natural Performer 

RSON WELLES HAD MATURITY 

thrust upon him at an age when 
most boys do not know what the 
word means. At sixteen he was fully 
fledged: the rest of his career has 
been a process not of change but of 
consolidation. 

The lordly stripling who intro- 
duced himself in 1931 to the Dublin 
Gate Theatre as an established actor 
and ex-swordswallower was lying, 
but he lied in the right tradition, 
presenting himself as a hero of 
picaresque romance. 

Welles’s life since then has been an 
unfinished picaresque novel, each 
chaptea of which is an adventure 
strung like a bead on the thread of 
the hero’s personality. 

“TI am not interested in achieve- 
ment,” he once said, “I just like to 
work.” The future, for Welles, is a 
matter of improvisation; like all con- 
tented men, he is essentially un- 
ambitious. 

At sixteen, according to Micheal 
MacLiamméir, Welles “knew that 
he was precisely what he himself 


would have chosen to be had God 
consulted him on the subject at his 
birth; he fully appreciated and 
approved what had been bestowed, 
and realised that he couldn’t have 
done the job better himself... .” 

Yet he is without arrogance. 
Arrogance is the mark of the ego 
which fears deflation; Welles, having 
no such fears, has no such defect. 

He made his stage début at the 
Gate Theatre as the Duke in Jew 
Siiss, brooding, flamboyant and 
heavily made-up; his acting style has 
been little altered by the years. He 
was clearly a natural performer; 
whether he was (or is) a natural 
actor is another matter. 


—The Observer. 


Chance Remark Changed 
Her Life 


BUT FOR THE ODD CHANCE OF THREE 

people being late for a concert, 
Eileen Joyce might never have be- 
come a great concert pianist. 

She was only thirteen, a little 
music student in Leipzig who was 
miserable, ill, hungry, cold—and on 
the verge of returning home to Aus- 
tralia because her money had run 
out. 

Arriving late at the concert, she 
was introduced to a couple from New 
Zealand on a second honeymoon. 
The wife looked at Eileen’s hands 
and said: “I have never seen fingers 
like these except Paderewski’s.” 

From that moment Eileen Joyce’s 
life changed. “The first thing she 
did was to buy me some warm woolly 
pants which I badly needed in the 
bitter cold. She and her husband 
gave me love, affection and money 
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— Oe Hints for Husbands 
on 3 NE of moviedom’s topflight fashion plates, spry Boulevardier 
towed, Adolphe Menjou, sixty-five, happy veteran of more than twenty- 


have one years of marriage to Verree Teasdale Menjou, and son of a 
_” i Galway mother (née Joyce), paid tribute to the sartorial keystone 
of the marital arch. 





wgance, 
; ego Suavely twirling his waxy moustache, Menjou advised: “If men 
having would pay more attention to appearances, there would be fewer 
ct. unhappy marriages. When a man goes around in a baggy, ill-fitting 
at the : suit, looking something like a fugitive from the Bowery, it’s no 
n Jew ; wonder that his wife loses interest in him and the tinsel starts to 
and ; wear off the romance.” 
le has i Some of his helpful hints for husbands : (1) take an hour to dress, 
s. He (2) always wear suspenders, (3) in public be gartered, (4) flash at 
mer; least half an inch of cuff below jacket sleeves, (5) always wear a vest 
atural ; with a single-breasted suit, (6) avoid an excess of jacket padding, (7) 
| get chummy with a good tailor. —Time, 
ver. 
nged and brought me to England. But for the average man speaks at the rate of 
i them I should have had to go home some 130 or 140 words a minute, 
; defeated.” and allowing that Mr. Sheehan prob- 
THREE —ALISON BARNES in Woman and ably slowed down a little during the 
mcest, i Beauty. bleak watches of the night, it prob- 
e be- ably would be fair to reckon his 
’ : average at about 100 words a minute. 
little Don’t Be Talking : peg a rate, he must have 
) was A THIRTY-YEAR-OLD LIMERICK MAN uttered some 6,980,000 words in the 
id on has broken the world record for six days during which the test was 
Aus- non-stop talking. Mr. Kevin Sheehan taxing place. The average novel runs 
| run won his tide in the village of Dart- 14 .ome 75,000 words. Mr. Sheehan’s 
, ford, in Kent, where he collapsed verbal output probably was equiva- 
» She ‘ after an uninterrupted spate of COn- jen to ten or twelve novels. 
New ; versation which had persisted for six =Svish Times. 
noon, | days, 
1ands } It is, perhaps, a sad reflection on ? i: 
ngers i the general taste in entertainment Everything Ship-shape 
4 that 12,000 people should have paid EIR-PRESUMPTIVE TO SIR MorGAN 
yyce’s ; good money to hear the talk; for at O’Connell, sixth baronet, of Kil- 
she : such a high pressure he cannot have larney, and a collateral descendant of 
oolly said a great deal .that was worth The Liberator, sixty-two-year-old 
1 the hearing. Captain Donal O’Connell, C.B.E., 
band Mr. Sheehan talked without stop- Knight of the Sovereign Order of 
oney ping for 133 hours. Assuming that Malta, is a warden at the British 
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Museum. His job: keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the exhibits in the manu- 
script room. 

Why had he swapped his naval 
officer’s uniform for the peaked cap 
of a warden? He stopped pacing the 
manuscript room—nearest thing to a 
poop-deck in the place—and gave me 
the kind of glare usually reserved 
for midshipmen. 

“Ever tried living on a naval cap- 
tain’s pension?” he inquired. “I 
PS 

He took the museum job—* be- 
cause it’s as good as anything, and 
I’m interested in archzology.” 

As I left he moved off to keep a 
watchful eye on a couple of sus- 
picious-looking characters who were 
showing a lot of interest in an 
ancient manuscript. 

—Daily Sketch. 


Quick-Thinking Harry 
REE NOTED IRISH ARTISTS RE- 
cently opposed each other at bill- 
top level in Liverpool—Josef Locke 
at the Empire, Phil Kelly at the 
Shakespeare, and Harry Bailey at the 
Pavilion, 

Joe and Phil are close friends and 
when the last house came round on 
the Saturday night, they arranged 
with their managements to close the 
first half of their respective shows so 
they could travel home to Blackpool 
together. Before leaving they called 
on Harry Bailey at the Pavilion. 

Harry was half-way through his 
act. “Come here till I tell you, 
Missus Woman,” he was saying 
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when he glanced into the wings and 
saw the two visitors. 

“Well, well, well, look who we 
have here. Come on and show your- 
selves, boys,” he invited, and Joe 
came first to rouse the house with 
Galway Bay. Phil followed with a 
memory of taking Kathleen home. 

The audience roared in approval. 
Harry told them: “There’s one 
thing about these two [Irish six- 
footers with shamrock growing out 
of their ears I am going to tell you. 
There’s nothing Joe wouldn’t do for 
Phil Kelly, and there’s nothing that 
young Kelly wouldn’t do for Josef. 
And that’s the way it is—they keep 
on going round and about doing 
nothing for each other!” 

—The Stage. 


Stepping out at 95 

VERY SATURDAY  NINETY-FIVE- 

years-old Edward McAleer walks 
the six miles from his home in Ba!ly- 
nagilly to Cookstown (Co. Tyrone) 
market. Edward thinks little of his 
Saturday morning stroll, which he 
does in about two hours. 

In earlier life he used to walk 
every day to the Coalisland side of 
Stewartstown to help a farmer with 
the harvest, and he still works on the 
farm attached to his home, where he 
resides with his ninety-three-years- 
old brother, Mick, who has been 
blind for twelve months, 

For over thirty-four years Edward 
worked from five in the morning till 
ten at night. 

—Mid-Ulster Mail. 


HER dresses show everything but good taste. 


NO® one is always wrong. Even a stopped clock is right 


twice a day. 
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If you really want to discredit another woman . . . 


How to Talk to a Man 


MARY 


OUR voice is as important as 

your appearance, and lasts 

longer. People remember what 
you say just as much as what you 
wear or do. They judge your intel- 
lect and character by your opinions. 
A well-modulated, attractive voice 
is as important as a pretty face. 

It is not so much what you say 
as the way you say it that a man 
remembers after you have left. The 
inflections and half-tones in your 
voice can express more than words; 
and slurred, casual speech does not 
do justice to the English language. 

If a man is attracted by your face 
and your voice, it is half the battle. 
He may even look and listen with- 
out knowing what it is that pleases 
him—a caressing voice is as effec- 
tive as a smile. 

Men hate girls who babble con- 
tinuously, interrupting their vacu- 
ous nonsense only to giggle at their 
own silly jokes. Nor do they like 
listening to a disjointed account that 
leaps from subject to subject with- 
out a connecting link or time for 
them to follow the trend of it. 


NOR is it encouraging to a man if 

you let him make all the conver- 
sational effort, and merely stand 
there with a deadpan face saying 
“ves” and “no” at intervals. He 


HYDE 


will think that he is boring you, 
and seize the first opportunity of 
leaving you to talk to someone more 
entertaining. 

Even if you are shy, you can 
still ask questions and look sympa- 
thetic. There must be something 
about which you can ask advice. 
Men love to be asked for advice; it 
makes them feel important and 
authoritative. 

It is better not to talk too much 
about yourself if you can avoid it, 
apart from the opening gambit of 
seeking advice. Discuss a book, or a 
film, or current news in the papers. 
Never tell people about your illnesses, 
depressions or disappointments. They 
have plenty of their own. 

Try to avoid irritating manner- 
isms and expressions. They can 
spoil the effect of what you say and 
give an impression of futility. 

At school we had a clever and 
brilliant teacher, but his delivery 
was marred by the repetition of 
phrases like “so to speak”, “as it 
were ”, etc., which made us giggle 
and detracted from the sense of his 
teaching. 

So don’t litter your speech with 
silly phrases like: ‘“ You* see” 
“Sort of ”, “As I always say” 
(very opinionated this), “He said 
to me, he said ”, “I mean to say” 


Condensed from How To Manage Men (The World’s Work, Lid., Kingswood, 


Surrey. 
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EVERY girl should be forced to make a recording of her voice and 

listen to it. She would then hear it as others do, and try to 
correct what she doesn’t like. It is astonishing how different one’s 
voice can sound on a recording or on the radio—totally different to 
the way it sounds in your own ears. 

If you are shocked by the sound of your voice in this way, it is 
worth taking lessons in elocution. You may discover that it is high- 
pitched or has a nasal intonation that grates on other people, and if 
this can be altered it is an improvement worth trying. 


—Mary Hype. 





or “and whatnot ”. Other expres- 
sions such as “I couldn’t care less ”’, 
“the absolute terminus ”, are also 
becoming overdone and stale. 


[Don’T be too earnest. If you always 

talk very seriously you are in 
danger of becoming a bore. It is 
better to be light and amusing if 
you can, but take your cue from 
those to whom you talk. 

Don’t be obviously catty about 
other people, especially women. If 
you want to poke fun at a rival 
then do it cleverly and with subtlety, 
or your malice will be noticed. 


MEN dislike obvious women who 

want to influence them against 
their will. They like to think that 
they have a choice of action, whereas 
we know perfectly well that in the 
long run they will do what we want 
them to. But it has to be a circuit- 
ous process, or they dig in their 
obstinate heels. 

Always try to phrase your own 
wishes so that they appear to be 
really to the other person’s advan- 
tage, ic., “I thought you would 
like to see that picture at the Odeon 
tonight ”. Then he is flattered by 
your thoughtfulness, whereas you 


have no intention of letting him do 
anything else. 

Say that you want to go to a par- 
ticular place—it may be the pic- 
tures, or a drive in the country, or 
anything else at all, and you know 
that the man in question has set his 
heart on doing something else. How 
do you persuade him to your way of 
thinking without a row? 

There must be no row, for men 
don’t like them. So cunning methods 
have to be employed. He must not 
even suspect that you do not want 
to accompany him or know what 
you really want to do too far in 
advance. 


Just throw out a casual remark 

suddenly: “ Would you be very 
cross if I didn’t come with you on 
Saturday afternoon? I’ve had an in- 
vitation to go to So-and-so, but I 
thought I'd ask you first.” Since 
this is the first he’s heard that you 
would really prefer to go somewhere 
else, it will come as a bit of a shock. 

“Who asked you?” he will de- 
mand suspiciously. 

“ Oh, Sean, you know. Of course, 
I'd much rather go to that place 
with you, but I realise how much 
you wanted to do the other thing.” 
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After he’s digested this a little, he 
may think that this Sean’s nonsense 
should be nipped in the bud. 

“It doesn’t really matter, I'll 
take you there if you’d like to go. 
Tell Sean we’re already going.” 

There are other methods of per- 


idea and take me to So-and-so?” 
This only infuriates him and makes 
him all the more determined to go. 
Men hate being forced to give up 
doing things they like, or having to 
do things they dislike. As long as 
you insist on neither of these they 








suasion, but the worst thing to do will be amiable and fairly easy to 
is to say: “ Can’t you give up the handle. It is all a matter of guile. 
a al 

4 Answer Worry This Way 

‘o "THE answer to worry is to go out on the offensive, by find- 
si ; ing activities which will occupy our thoughts and 
——_ interests. ! 

on ‘Sir Walter Scott, when bankrupt, used his work to keep 
ou himself from brooding over his troubled affairs. Charles 
his and Mary Lamb comforted themselves in their mutual 
laws gloom about Mary’s Periodic madness by being absorbed 
pr in their labours. In his darkest experience in Africa, David 
Livingstone buried himself in his work. 
—- “The sweat of one’s brow,” he wrote, “is no longer a 
nile curse but a tonic.” 
nae A clergyman spoke upon the theme: * Action as a Cure 
on for Worry.” Later in the week, a member of his congrega- 
hat tion telephoned her thanks. 
Ss “For two years,” she said, “I have been worried about 
- my physical condition, but I kept my fears to myself and 
refused to do anything about it. Your sermon hit me right 
between the eyes. I took your advice. I stopped brooding 
lark and started acting. I consulted my doctor, and after 
ery thorough tests and examination, I have just received his 
- report. A few weeks’ treatment will clear up my condition, 
“" and he is confident of a perfect cure. To think of my sleep- 
. I { less nights and my days of needless torture!” 
=e There is no more effective way of easing our worries than 
san by doing some unsolicited service for someone else, and 
acre doing it every day. It is when we do over and above that 
ock. ‘ which it is our duty to do, that we discover the truth of 
de- the claim that “contentment is ourselves when we forget 
F ourselves in the service of others ”. 

ate —J. LLtoyp Woopnouse in the Psychologist Magazine. 
lace 
uch A PeRFecT host is one who can yawn with his mouth 


ng. closed. 














The Medical Bird 








UGURY BY OBSERVING BIRDS IS A 

well-tried practice and respectably 
ancient. There is one bird which, 
had it not become a rara avis since 
the 13th century, could add much to 
the art of the physician. 

Its disappearance must have been 
because of a failure in supply rather 
than demand, for it satisfies a long- 
felt medical want. 

It is the bird called Charadrius, 
and I was looking up another bird 
legend when I noticed a description 
of its habits and properties in a 
mediaeval Bestiary. Bestiaries were a 
characteristic literary form in which 
an attempt was made to give an 
account of the beasts of the world 
in the Middle Ages-—a time that was 
anything but a period of scientific 
research. 
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The essential Charadrius is the 
same in most Bestiaries, and there is 
an excellent article on it by Mr 
G. C. Druce in the Archaelogical 
Journal, Volume 69. Here is part of 
his translation of a Latin text in the 
British Museum : — 


The Caladrius is all white. This 
bird is found in the courts of kings. 
If anyone is ill, by means of this 
Caladrius it can be found out if he 
will live or die. For if the man is 
destined to die, it turns its face away 
from him, and by this sign peop 
know that he is going to die. If he is 
destined to live, it directs itself 
towards his face . . . and as though 
it would take all the illness of the 
man upon itself, it flies into the air 
towards the sun, burning up as it 
were his infirmity and dispersing 1t; 
and so the sick man is cured. 

What more could we want? 


—Earte Hackett in The Irish 
Journal of Medical Science. 
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U.S. Vice-President Richard Nixon says . 


“I'M AN IRISH QUAKER” 


BRENDAN MALIN 


n the death of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, the United 
States awoke to the importance 
of the vice-presidential office. For, 
however dwarfed he may be by the 
Chief Executive, the Vice-Presi- 
dent is, by virtue of the constitu- 
tional provision for succession, only 
a heart-beat romoved from the most 
important job in the political world. 
The sudden and serious illness of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
once more turned the eyes of mil- 
lions to the occupant of the vice- 
presidential seat. This time the mil- 
lions were not confined to America. 
The emergence of the United 
States as a major force in the demo- 
cratic world has provided an inter- 
national audience for every move- 
ment of its political and adminis- 
trative machinery. And Senator 
Richard M. Nixon, of California— 
the man who once described him- 
self on the fly-leaf of a book-gift to 
me as “an Irish Quaker ”—has 
achieved a status which few who 
watched him performing in the 
campaigns of 1952 would have pro- 
phesied. 


Dick Nrxon was the first of the 

big guns I had seen in action in 
the rugged battle for the White 
House, over three years back. The 
place was Portland, in Maine, the 


Condensed from The Kerryman 


most northerly State in the Union, 
and about the same size as Ireland. 

But, on the basis of his opening 
campaign speeches, I did not then 
fancy his chances. It was a whirl- 
wind of words about war and peace, 
graft and corruption, prices and 
profits, work and wages, Korea and 
Europe. It had all the halting paren- 
thetical, punctuation-starved pattern 
of a first try on the hustings. 

I look through my shorthand 
notebook of this early Nixon cam- 
paign and find, for instance, this: 
“ My folks tried, and did manage, 
to save some money in their earlier 
years, but they cannot eke out a 
living on those savings now because 
the dollar they have now is not the 
same dollar they saved, because the 
vast expenditure by the Adminis- 
tration in Washington has ruined 
the value of the dollar.” 

Subsequently, as the Press 
acclaimed Nixon to be something 
approximating to the muscle-man 
of the Republican-Party campaign 
—the candidate who would uncover 
corruption and “ needle the ‘ Com- 
mies’ into the open”—the Sena- 
tor’s sentences shortened and tight- 
ened up beyond recognition. 

“ We are going down to Washing- 
ton with a new broom,” he said on 
September 6th, 1952. “ And we will 
sweep out of Washington all the 
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thieves and chiselers who have stolen 
the taxpayers’ money.” 

Next day, a news editor asked 
his campaign-correspondent to get 
from Nixon a “ list of the thieves, 
chiselers and ‘Commies ’.” It was 
a tough assignment—and it had not 
been covered up to the time I left 
Maine. But that, after all, was more 
than three years ago. 


UNvoustepiy, Nixon had estab- 

lished himself, long before 1952, 
as “a prober” par excellence. It 
was his persistence as a member of 
the Congress investigation of Com- 
munist activities in the United 
States that led to the trial of Alger 
Hiss. 

Nobody better than Nixon real- 
ised the valuable campaign ammuni- 
tion provided by this success. Dur- 
ing one of his Maine speeches he 
read to his audience a couple of 
thousand words of the questions he 
asked on this investigation and of 
the answers thereto. 

It is just a little over three years 
since Senator Nixon put himself on 
record to me as being “ against the 
partition of Ireland—absolutely.” 
This was in mid-air on a campaign 
hop from Maine to Massachusetts. 
He added that there was a better 
chance of a Republican Administra- 
tion doing something to end Parti- 
tion than would be the case with 
the Democrats. 

“ Of course, it is not easy to sug- 
gest practical steps to end Partition 
right away,” said the Senator. “ But 
one thing that occurs to me is the 
possibility of putting pressure on 
the British when it comes to hand- 
ing them out American money. 
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Then it could be made clear that 
we do not favour their policy in re- 
lation to the division of Ireland. 
“The Democrats have talked 
about the Partition problem for 
years but have done nothing about 
it,’ he went on. “ The reason is 
that the Democrats believe they 
have the Irish vote in their pockets. 
If the Republicans gain power, our 
concern will be to ensure the 
greatest possible measure of per- 
manent support from all sections, 
including the Irish voters.” 


‘JHE _ vice-presidential candidate 

told me that his grandfather was 
Irish. He was a Quaker, like him- 
self, and came from “a place called 
Timahoe ”. 

A book had been written about 
this Irish emigrant by the Senator's 
cousin, Miss Jesamyn West. A 
week later a copy of the book—The 
Friendly Persuasion—came to me 
by mail. It bore the inscription: 
“From an Irish Quaker—Dick 
Nixon.” 

Nixon certainly threw out every 
possible line to haul in the Irish 
vote throughout his campaigns—in 
the eastern States particularly. His 
petite, blonde wife adorned every 
platform. She was introduced 
“Pat, born on St. Patrick’s Day, 
her folks from Ireland—what can 
be more Irish than that?” 

A Boston newspaper found that 
her family roots strayed all around 
County Mayo. It also uncovered a 
cluster of cousins in Connecticut 
who had known Mrs. Nixon as 
Thelma Ryan and could not venture 
a guess as to where the “ Pat ” had 
come from. 
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[JNDOUBTEDLY, the “clean-up man” 
from California pulled a lot of 
votes into the Republican bag by 
intensive work and the persistent 
pressure of his personality. 

Most new candidates would have 
wilted before the onslaught of his 
opponents on the red-hot question 
of his disposal of an 18,000-dollar 
expense fund. But Nixon turned the 
barbs on his enemies in one of the 
most remarkable one-man perform- 
ances ever recorded on TV and 
swept forward to the polls on a 
great wave of public sentiment. 

He has been one of the most ener- 
getic and effective Vice-Presidents 
in the history of the United States. 
Those who watch his round-the- 
clock oversight on policies and 
administration would never imagine 
that the office he fills had once been 
described by John Adams, the first 
U.S. Vice-President, as “the most 
insignificant that ever the invention 
of man contrived ”. 

In fact, Dick Nixon, working in 
close collaboration with the Presi- 
dent, has made it the second most 
significant office in the Union. 


‘THE basic job of the Vice-Presi- 
dent is to preside over the 
Senate. But Senator Nixon has pre- 


Me. RICHARD NIXON has been 
declared the best-dressed man 
of 1955 in the United States by 
the American Women’s Institute 
in Washington. 
“He has the ideal look—his 
clothing is neat, smart, and 
striking,” said the institute, 








sided over the Cabinet itself and 
has stood in for the President on 
major sessions of the National 
Security Council. 

The  forty-two-years-old Vice- 
President shares, with his chief, an 
intimate knowledge of everything 
that counts in U.S. world strategy. 
And he has covered some 50,000 
miles of the Far East as Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s goodwill emissary. 


HE has provided a vital political 

link between the thoughts of 
Congress and the desires of the 
White House. 

According to the statisticians, in 
the Far East he shook hands 100,000 
times; he once patted a lion! All of 
which may suggest that no man 
should be judged on what he says in 
an election campaign—or how he 
says it. 


ae 


‘THEN there was the very old gentleman who read the news- 
paper in bed every morning and, if he found his name 
wasn’t in the Obituary Column, got up. 


SOME people can hardly wait to hear what they’re going 


to say. 
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He would have done anything for the Irish—except allow 
them to govern themselves ! 


Froude’s Forgotten Novel 


of [rish Life 


A. L. ROWSE 


AMES ANTHONY FRrovupe, his- 
J teria, had an intense gift for 

narration; he was a wonderful 
storyteller, with a vivid, coloured, 
flexible style, charged with emotion, 
capable of rendering everything he 
felt. 

He had an acute sense of drama 
in history: his description of such 
a scene as the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots is justly famous. He 
had a subtler sense of character than 
Macaulay, if not so penetrating a 
perception of human shortcomings 
as Carlyle. 

This being so, it is not surprising 
that Froude should have tried his 
hand at a novel. As a young man, 
his first books were two slight auto- 
biographical novels, The Shadows 
of the Clouds and The Nemesis of 
Faith, which earned him some 
notoriety. But in his maturity, a 
famous historian, he turned aside to 
write a novel which I think a very 
fine one, yet which won no success 
at all. 

I much prefer The Two Chiefs 
of Dunboy to many Victorian novels, 
to those of Froude’s brother-in-law, 
Charles Kingsley, for example. In 
my view, it is a far better novel 
than Westward Ho! 


Condensed from Far and Wide 


How to account for the public’s 

failure to appreciate it? I think it 
is entirely due to the absence of a 
“ love-interest ”, or indeed of any 
women at all, in the book. But it is 
an absurd limitation to expect—as 
we have come to do—every novel to 
deal with the theme of love, as if 
that were the only subject in all 
human experience for the widest and 
most diverse of literary forms. 

It is a man’s world that is depicted 
in the book—which adds to its in- 
terest and freshness, as with Moby 
Dick or Kim or Treasure Island. 

How bored one is apt to feel the 
moment one finds one’s feet set 
with sickening insistence upon the 
trampled and soggy paths of ordi- 
nary sexual emotions, at finding one- 
self let in once more for the weary 
developments of this particular 
aspect of human relations, under a 
cloud of feminine sensibility—to 
which the modern novel seems to 
have succumbed ! 

Nothing of this in Froude—with 
the result that his novel is ignored, 
though it is almost a great one. 

I had always thought that the 
Two Chiefs of Dunboy must deal 
with the famous last episode in the 
Irish war at the very end of Eliza- 
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FROUDE’S FORGOTTEN 


beth’s reign; the desperate defence 
against Carew, the threat to blow 
the castle up, the surrender, the 
razing of it to the ground. Later, a 
house was built higher up the slope 
looking down on the creek. 


FRoupe’s story deals not with the 

vanished castle but with the later 
house: it is placed not in Elizabeth’s 
reign but in the 18th century, not 
long after the ’45. 

The essential situation is un- 
changed—so like Irish history: still 
the possession is contested between 
the old Irish owner, Morty O’Sulli- 
van, a rebel and an exile who has 
fought for the Pretender and now 
lives the life of a soldier of fortune, 
privateer and pirate, and a new 
English “ undertaker ”, Colonel Gor- 
ing, who had done execution on the 
Jacobites at Culloden, a belated Cal- 
vinist of a 17th-century type, such 
as fascinated Froude and his master 
Carlyle. 

The conflict between these two 
gives us the story, and at every point 
it holds the attention, the attention 
of an adult mind interested in the 
historic issues of Irish policy, indeed 
of all government—the problems of 
authority and liberty. 

The story is a symbolic one: it 
clinches and concentrates the whole 
issue Of the relation between Eng- 
land and Ireland in these last cen- 
turies. But the characters are not 
mere symbols: they are fully con- 
ceived and finely drawn, especially 
those of the two protagonists, Morty 
and the Colonel. 


‘THE other men are no less convinc- 
ing, the sinister Sylvester—all 
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that is most odious in an informer, 
treacherous and revengeful; the 
great men in Dublin, the magniii- 
cent and cynical Primate Stone, 
Speaker Shannon and others. These 
are described rather from the out- 
side. 

But there is one character in the 
book, who plays no part in the 
action, yet pretty clearly speaks for 
Froude himself: the other Froude, 
the sceptic, the indifferentist, never 
wholly submerged by the Calvinist 
lava of Carlyle. 


FFITZHERBERT—a Fellow of Trinity, 

by the way—“ distrusted enthusi- 
asm, and his temperament inclined 
him to the sceptical tendencies of 
the age. . . . When men talked of 
duty and disinterested motives, Fitz- 
herbert generally believed them to 
be either fools or rogues. 

“ He used to say that on the rare 
occasions when he had gone against 
his own interest to do something 
which he thought right, he had 
found invariably that he had better 
have left it alone. 

“ Once or twice he had gone out 
of his way to be kind to people at 
his own cost. He had always had 
his face scratched for it. They would 
take what he gave, but they never 
forgave him for laying them under 
an obligation.” 

One recognises the overtone when 
a writer is writing of himself. 


‘THE scenes are as exciting as the 

changes of atmosphere—the way 
a disaffected countryside moves 
sensibly from sullen acquiescence to 
overt intimidation with a subtle 
transition in the balance of power. 
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Colonel Goring gets an early 
intimation of what is in store for 
him when he comes upon the skull 
of a tithe-proctor who had been 
buried alive in the wastes high above 
Dunboy. 

The duel with Morty at the great 
gathering of the O'Sullivan clan, 
where the Colonel carries off the 
honours, is exciting and admirably 
done. So is the chase of Morty’s 
ship by a Government frigate and 
his breath-taking escape through 
an unmarked, impracticable passage 
from Bantry Bay into the Kenmare 
River. Froude had sailed all these 
waters and knew them well. 

For the scenes in the extravagant, 
patrician society of Georgian Dublin, 
Froude drew upon the historical 
memoirs of the time: they make a 
striking contrast. The ambush at the 
forge to which Colonel Goring is 
enticed to be murdered and Morty’s 
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own end, the burning of the house 
over his head, are equally exciting. 


FrRoupe’s biographer, Herbert Paul, 

held that “for distinction of 
style and beauty of thought it may 
be compared with the greatest of 
historical romances”. In situation 
and subject it reminds one most of 
Redgauntlet. 

Froude has been usually regarded 
as hostile to the Irish; but this book 
bears witness not only to his per- 
ceptive understanding of them, but 
to a wide range of sympathy with 
them. As Paul says: “He would 
have done anything for the Irish, 
except allow them to govern them- 
selves.” 

It is pleasant to think that one of 
the warmest admirers of the book 
was the magnanimous Gladstone, 
who was very much on the other 
side politically. 


Why Shaw Wouldn’t Join 


E home of Bernard Shaw is for letting. The 2/- entrance 
fee for visitors has not brought in enough to pay for a 


caretaker, 


A few years before his death he was invited to join the 
Irish Club at Eaton Square, London. His reply was 


characteristic. 


“I can imagine nothing less desirable than an Irish 
Club. Irish people should join English clubs and avoid 
each other like the plague. If they flock together like geese, 
they might as well have never left Ireland. They don’t 
admire, even like, one another. In English clubs they are 
always welcome; more fools the English!” 





WHEN Joseph Hoffman was playing in Chicago a mouse 
ran up the leg of his piano and listened for a time with 
every sign of delight at the concert. 


—Tales of Hoffman. 
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Lord Mayor and the Ladies 
A LorD Mayor OF DUBLIN WAS 

asked to preside at a drawing- 
room meeting of ladies and say a 
few words in favour of female 
suffrage. 

The Lord Mayor’s term of office 
was coming to an end. In the course 
of his speech he said: “ I am glad to 
see so many ladies here this even- 
ing. for the days of my morality are 
nearly over.” 

—Ramsay Cotes, In Castle 
and Courthouse. 


The Tinker and the Colonel 
Vuuren CoLroneL CAMPBELL WITH 

his Highland Watch 
arrived in Dundalk in 1798, he put 
a stop to the torture of suspectec 
rebels. 

Ihe Colonel, who was somewhat 
eccentric, went for a walk after 
breakfast. Being anxious to avoid 
the conventionalities of society, he 
dressed himself as a servant, and 
went in the direction of Prospect 


regument 


1S. 
ie overtook a travelling tinker 
who asked him was he going far that 
road ? 

“Tm going up to this gentleman’s 
house before us,” said the disguised 
Colonel, “to look for a situation as 
butler, and if I don’t succeed there, 
I must go further.” 

“Ah, my poor fellow,” said the 


io 
tT 
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tinker, “a gentleman’s servant is 
very good as long as he has a 
master, but when he hasn’t, it’s a 
mighty bad trade to tramp with.” 

They arrived at a public-house 
known as  “ Hole-in-the-Wall ”. 

“Come in here, at all events,” 
said the tinker. “I have as much 
as will stand a treat, and you'll have 
luck after it.”” The Colonel hesitated, 
saying it was too bad to put a poor 
man like him to such expense. 

“ Nonsense.” said the tinker, “ the 
next village I go to, Ill earn as 
much as will pay my way.” They 
went in, and had a glass and a smoke 
together. 

“ Now,” said the tinker, “ take 
this change, and if you don’t succeed 
there, you'll want a glass on the 
road, for it’s lonely to be travelling 
without one!” 

The Colonel protested but at 
length he eld. I 
that they should m 
evening and report | 

The Colonel ha 
long walk, returned 


1 
house at the appointed hour. In a 


} } t , err 
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short time the tinker entered, and 
conceiving that he saw the flush of 
success in his companion’s face, 
caught him by the hand saying, as 
he shook it, “ I'll hold you there was 
luck in the glass!” 

“There was,” said the Colonel; 
“T got a good situation.” 


The tinker had another round, 
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and was for having more, when the 
Colonel said it was better go into 
town and have something to eat. 

They marched into Dundalk, 
when to the tinker’s great surprise, 
the soldiers presented arms as they 
passed, and the Colonel handed him 
into Dransfield’s Hotel, where, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his 
humble friend, the Colonel intro- 
duced him to his officers, who were 
at dinner, as the honestest man he 
had ever met. 

Colonel Campbell made his com- 
panion sit down to table with him, 
and after assuring the tinker that he 
should never know the want of a 
friend while he lived, handed him 
his purse and bade him a cordial 
good-night. 

—W. J. Frrzpatrickx, The Sham 

Squire (1865). 


The Roll of Honour 
OMING OF A FIGHTING STOCK, 
Norse berserkers probably, Tom 
Kettle joined the British Army as a 
lieutenant when John Redmond, 
then leader, threw the country’s lot 
in with that of England. Tom Kettle 
used his eloquence to bring in re- 
cruits; but he would not have them 
go where he would not go himself. 
He used to say that the best know- 
ledge of public affairs, the best argu- 
ments, and the best English you 
could hear were in the taverns of 
the North Wall and along the Dublin 
quays. He was a frequenter of the 
most unlikely places. He was never 
molested. His great physical strength 
may have been his protection, but 
more likely it was his goodness of 
heart that lighted his face with its 
large and honest smile. 


THE IRISH 


DIGEST 





DvRING the Boer War, a callow 

youth, having qualified at one 
of the great military schools in 
England, was sent to Richmond 
Barracks, Dublin, to commence 
his career as a soldier. On arriv- 


ing at the North Wail, he 
climbed on to an outside car. 
“Richmond Barracks? All 


right, Captain,” said the jarvey, 
as he started on a trip for which 
the legal fare was 6d. but for 
which Is. was usually tendered. 

“What is the fare?” asked the 
“ Captain ”, 

“Well, Colonel,” said the 
driver again, in a tone of voice 
which precluded the idea of any 
attitude save that of profound 
respect for the exalted person he 
is driving, “the meanest of thim 
gives me half-a-crown.” 


—R. C. 





Even in uniform he was not 
touched. It took General Hammond 
to haul him on the carpet for being 
drunk in uniform. “ Have you any- 
thing to say for yourself?” he was 
asked at the court-martial. 

“ Only that you do not know the 
roll of honour when you see it.” 

—O. St. Joun Gocarty, Start 
from Somewhere Else. 


Dream Match Injury 
A Kerry GAELIC FOOTBALL EN- 
thusiast was recently treated in 
hospital for an injured big toe— 
sustained while lying in bed. 
“I dreamt I was playing in goal,” 
he said, “ and I must say I thought 
I was playing well. But the crowd 








ON 


started to barrack me and shout for 
me to kick the ball clear. So I went 
upfield, balancing the ball before I 
gave it a really mighty kick. 

“Then I woke up on the bed- 
room floor—with blood pouring 
from my toe. I must have kicked the 
end of the bed. When my wife 
attended to me I thought she was 
the trainer.” 





Most Respectable Mr. Poet 
‘THEN THERE WAS THE “NOBLE 

youthful poet” who wanted to 
marry into the Shaw family—“a 
very modest favour”, he added. 
Addressing G.B.S. as “ Most Re- 
spectable Mr. Poet”, this young 
man wrote to explain that his own 
works were masterpieces. 


Kissed by a Giant 
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“T try,” he said, “ to live accord- 
ing to Goethe’s words: ‘Man be 
noble, helpful and good.’ I wish to 
become acquainted with a poet’s 
family. The motive of this wish is 
to become known to a daughter or 
a relative lady from whom I should 
be able to enter into correspondence 
with same with the aim to offer her 
a happy marriage. 

“Oh! Would it not be wonder- 
ful, if Mr. Poet could indicate me 
a young lady of his family or rela- 
tionship? Up to date I have not yet 
entered into relations with a lady in 
order that I can confer my un- 
divided sentiments to that lady 
whom I should marry.” 

—BLANCHE Patcu, Thirty Year. 

With GBS. . 


THE tallest men ever known were the Russian, Ustus 
Machnow, who was 9 ft. 84 ins., and John Middleton, 

of Hale, Lancashire, who was five-and-a-half inches shorter. 

Middleton was introduced to James I in 1620. 

Two 18th-century Irish giants were Charles Byrne, whose 
7 ft. 9 ins. skeleton was preserved in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and 8 ft. 7 ins.-tall Patrick Cotter, who protected 
his body from the anatomists by ordering for himself a 
bricked-up tomb with iron bars at Bristol. 

Cotter weighed twenty-five stones. He lighted his pipe 
from street lamps, and once won a wager of £10 by kissing 
a pretty young woman who was leaning out of an upper 
window in Cheapside, London! ; 

Two double-beds placed together were necessary to give 
the giant a comfortable night’s sleep, and his idea of a snack 
was to eat twenty eggs and three large loaves, washed down 


by three quarts of beer. 


—Belfast Telegraph. 


‘THE well-mannered person needs no other influence to 


impress his neighbours. 








As Sedn O’Casey said : “ For colour and stir, give me 
Boucicault | ” 


Blood and Thunder and 
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OME time ago, with the train 
0 lo on towards Bonn— 

where I was to lecture—my 
thoughts came, sliding, jerking, 
toppiing over, as though suddenly 
released from reformatory but noi 
yet fully reformed. 
_ At Bonn and Iserlohn there were 
words to be spoken—words like 
Gesellschaftlichkeit and Meinungs- 
vershiedenheiten—which, with my 
unsteady command of the language, 
I should find difficult enough 
without attempting to vent my 
various biases regarding theatre in 
Ireland. 

I had decided I should give my- 
self respite—from what for me 
would be a very amateur display of 
linguistic acrobatics—in a few tele- 
scoped speeches from Sheridan, 
Wilde, Shaw, Yeats, Synge and 
O’Casey. I might even indulge in a 
bout of Boucicault. 


MUST not say, however, that 
O’Casey (writing in England) or 
Beckett (writing in France and in 
the French language) might be con- 
tributing more out of the Irish per- 
sonality to progressive theatre than 


I was presently aware of in anyone 
writing in Ireland today; I possibly 
would not say that Synge had re- 
ceived his first lessons in theatre 
from the Comédie; I would not 
complain too loudly that Boucicault, 
the “stage-Irishman” of the 
despised melodrama, had long since 
been given his marching orders 
from the literary theatre—that 
very literary “literary theatre "— 
and had been, almost literally, frog- 
marched back into the provinces. 
Regarding the critics—I would keep 
my mouth shut. 

And there I was, it seems, less 
bound for Bonn than galloping in a 
gorgeous theatre-chariot, past cen- 
turies of footlights, homing my pet 
hobby-horses, Boucicault, Synge and 
O’Casey, wild horses with wings, 
strange birds of a glorious feather. 

I was hearing, through the thud- 
ding of wheels, mingling into a 
tuning up of orchestral voices and 
a clapping of hands, the harmonious 
jingle of that treble harness. Up 
goes the curtain, and now I was 
listening to Boucicault after the first 
performance, almost 100 years ago, 
of The Colleen Bawn: 


Condensed from the Irish Circular (The Insh Club, 82 Eaton Square, 
London. 1/- quarterly) 
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“T have written an Irish drama 
for the first time in my life. The 
field of Irish history and romance 
is so rich in dramatic suggestion 
that I am surprised that the mine 
has not been regularly opened be- 
fore. I had long thought of writing 
a play from material gathered from 
my native country, but this is the 
first time I have ever tried it. I 
hope that the play will lead other 
greater men, of finer talents than I 
possess, to give you plenty of Irish 
plays.” 


| HEAR Synge in praise of a per- 

formance of The Shaughraun. 
Up goes the curtain again, and this 
time I see O’Casey in the same play, 
caught in a Roman collar, as Father 
Dolan. With affection O’Casey re- 
calls a fellow-actor fearlessly 
announcing: “ Shakespeare’s good 
in bits; but for colour and stir, give 
me Boucicault!” 

Among the quips and clichés that 
so easily slip from the critic’s pen 
is that dour-faced favourite, “ mere 
melodrama”, to describe a play 
which might contain in some un- 


ei 


wary moment an innocent rush of 
emotion, a sudden gush of colour, 
or the simple announcement of one 
of the Ten Commandments devoid 
of Freud. 

In Irish critical circles—in which 
there appears to be ample room for 
sO many to wander round and round 
—along with “mere melodrama ” 
there has crept into the critics’ 
phrasebook for company that tight 
little literary tick—‘ worthy of 
Boucicault ”. 

So much for Boucicault the gay, 
good-humoured, the romantic, faith- 
ful to his vocation to the theatre, 
the actor! 


CERTAIN literary and academic 

point of view, sometimes anti- 
pathetic to stage tradition, regards 
the melodrama with distaste. Yeats, 
too, dismissed Boucicault because 
his plays had no relation to “ litera- 
ture”. 

Others, sometimes confusing 
reality with what is merely repre- 
sentational, serve a dismissal on 
melodrama because it is unrelated to 
“reality”. So one hears constantly 
of Boucicault—as also of Synge and 
of O’Casey—“ For the love and 
honour of—sure you’d never see the 
like of that, not in Ireland!” 

There is rather a _ pedestrian 
preference given to the “ naturalis- 
tic” theatre—often lesser than life 
itself—when one may hear, “I 
know a lad like that at home, the 
very same!” 

While it is only of a certain type 
of poetic play, and when it is ren- 
dered somewhere between a moan 
and a monotone, that a certain type 
of spectator will say, “ This is sheet 
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poetry!” But the theatre is not in- 
tended only for the littérateur nor 
otherwise as a vehicle for mere 
Gocumentation. 


‘THe melodrama has a validity in 

the history of the theatre. Blood 
and thunder is not absent from the 
Greeks. It is obviously present in 
Shakespeare. Is there not some 
penetration of Boucicault even into 
the dialectics of Shaw, some 
reminiscence of Arrah-na-Pogue in 
The Devil’s Disciple? 

Many a good player has been 
schooled in the Boucicault tradition, 
including W. G. Fay, without 
whom, and his brother Frank, the 
Abbey Theatre might not have 
come into being. 

There are still with us those who 
remember that grand comedian, 
“ Jimmy” O’Brien, in his favourite 
réles of Myles-na-Gopaleen, Shaun 
the Post, and Con. This tradition 
provided a schooling in stage tech- 
nique which is considerably missed 
today. 

Dion Boucicault on The Art of 
Acting, and his controversy with 
Coquelin and Sir Henry Irving, 
could be studied to advantage by 
those who too easily criticise his 
type of theatre. 

I love to think of France’s great 
Cyrano, Coquelin, bounding into 
Boucicault’s dressing-room, exclaim- 
ing “ Maitre!” as he embraced the 
Irishman, following a performance 
of The Shaughraun. 


‘Tere are those who still may 

thrill to a memory of redcoats 
and rapparees, cloaks and clashing 
swords, squealing informers, colleens 





and coquettes, at the old Queen’s 
Theatre, Dublin. After 100 years of 
being performed, these plays can 
yet call up a strong emotion amongst 
audiences where they might be per- 
formed in some remote hall in the 
provinces. 

Here, by the way, is an interest- 
ing note from Jimmy Glover’s 
memoirs: “ Speaking of Boucicault, 
he loomed large at this period. His 
Shaughraun was packing Drury 
Lane, and he appealed to Disraeli 
to release the Irish political prisoners 
as a concession to the great English 
sympathy shown to the play. 

“At this time there were many 
Irish ‘treason’ prisoners in Aus- 
tralian jails, and Boucicault wanted 
to credit the Drury Lane cheers to 
a demand for ‘ Amnesty’ which was 
well agitating the public mind at 
the time; but Disraeli accused him 
of ‘ playing to the gallery to adver- 
tise his forthcoming tour’, and re- 
fused to interfere. 

“ This the actor-dramatist scorn- 
fully repudiated, and to prove his” 
sincerity Boucicault threw up his 
personal interest and allowed the 
part of Con to be played by any- 
body. ” 


MY first professional introduction 
to Boucicault was in Tipperary, 
in 1917. I came on with the crowd 
in Arrah-na-Pogue. With my mother 
and step-father, Brefni O’Rorke— 
who will be remembered of the old 
Irish Club—I was then touring 
with “Jimmy” O’Brien’s company, 
ing my apprenticeship to the 
actor’s trade. 
It is a long way to Tipperary— 
from the Rhine. Yet I thought I 
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BLOOD AND THUNDER AND BOUCICAULT 


might serve my audience with a And might not Bouveicault himself 
bout of Boucicault. The Shaughraun say, like Con, the réle he crevied: 
had, indeed, after the play’s great “Many a time you looke< 
success in 1875, been translated fau!ts—will you be b! t , 
into German. Why not? So—a scene now and hold our your hands once 
from The Shaughraun it would be. more to a poor Shaughraun?” 











Love—and a Ten-Shilling Note 
YOUNG married couple, spending a week at a famous spa, 
had nothing but bad luck and on the sixth day were 
down to their last ten shillings, and a ticket to the local 
race track. 

“Let me go out there alone today,” said the young man. 
“Tve got a hunch.” 

He picked a 40 to 1 shot in the first race and won. Every 
succeeding race was captured by a long-shot that he had 
bet on. At the end of the afternoon he had over £3,000. 

On his way back to the hotel he stopped at one of the 
gambling clubs to cash in on his good luck. Within an hour 
he had run his money up to £9,000 at roulette. He was on 
the point of leaving when, on a hunch, he put the entire 
£9,000 on black. 

The ball bounced, settled, and the croupier called: 


“Red!” 

The young man returned to their hotel room, sat down 
and lit a cigarette. His wife asked: “How did you make 
out?” 

2 


“T lost ten shillings,” he said. 


A BRAHAM LINCOLN, on hearing a friend speak angrily of 

someone, advised him to sit down and put all his abuse 
into a letter. “It will do you good,” he said. 

When the letter was written it was read to, Lincoln, who 
commended it heartily for its severity. The writer was 
pleased, and asked, “How would you advise me to send 
it?” 

“Send it?” said Lincoln. “Oh, I wouldn’t send it. I 
sometimes write a letter like that—it does me good; but I 
never send it.” 
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Money Isn’t 
Everything, 
a 


assuming that I shall live to be 

a hundred—and at no time have 
I been in possession or command 
of a million dollars. Nor are my 
prospects very good. But as a patri- 
otic American, I’ve often thought 
that a million bucks should be my 
goal. 

“ They tell me Pat O’Hara’s son, 
Johnny, is worth upwards of a mil- 
lion.” The thought usually came 
when I was going through periods 
during which I was more than a 
million dollars away from a million. 


] HAVE now lived half my life— 


[t has taken a long time, just 

about this long, for me to appre- 
ciate the fact that the worst thing 
that could have happened to me 
would have been to get my hooks 
on a thousand-grand all at once. 

I have had some rich cousins who 
were able to leave me, or just give 
me, the Big Sum, but if the notion 
ever occurred to them they resisted 
manfully. 

My old man, who, like all M.D.s, 
thought he was a financial wizard, 
was many times a millionaire, but 
in German marks. 

He was not overfond of the Ger- 
mans, but he was sure their marks 
were going to come back, and there 
would be an O’Hara Brothers polo 
team (with two spares) and the 
greatest herd of Jerseys on the 
North American Continent, and 
Ireland would be free, and he would 


put the Mayo brothers back in their 
mousetrap. Well, Ireland is free, be- 
cause wishing will make it so, and 
har-de-har-har to you. 


‘Tus philosophical discourse got 
under way because I mentioned 
the other day that I had once been 
offered a job as a movie producer, 
and if I had taken it I probably 
would be a millionaire today. 

The real reason I didn’t take the 
job (and I was briefly tempted, be- 
cause being a movie producer can 
be fun) was that I was one of those 
lucky people who always knew what 
they wanted. And what I wanted is 
what I am: a non-starving author 
who is allowed to do his best. 

With a million in my poke I 
would not have to work, and I have 
to work, not only for my living but 
because without work I would rot. 

I have blown a sizable wad in my 
day, and that is to be viewed with 
alarm, but if I had saved money 
and been a solid citizen instead of a 
solid spender, I would have no sense 
of urgency about working. 

At the moment I am in the final 
stage of writing a novel, and in my 
heart I am happier when I look at 
that stack of typed pages than I 
would be if in its place there were 
a cup I had won by defeating the 
Argentines at Meadow Brook polo 
ground. My winning goal could 
have been made possible by Tommy 
Hitchcock’s leaving it when I yelled 
“Leave it!” This baby, as every 
novelist must say, is my own. 

And this little sermon may prove 
the falsity of the statement that 
money isn’t everything. Maybe 
money isn’t everything, but it can 
get to be. I thank you. 

—Joun O’Hara in Collier’s. 

















It’s wild—he never bothered to train it 


A Lion in His Back-Yard 


JOHN CHANDOS 


HEY said: “ There’s a lion at 
‘ia bottom of Alec’s garden.” 

It was with this claim in mind, 
more than the lurid tales of Alec’s 
violent past with fist and gun, that 
Bert Hardy and I followed our man 
through the “ frontier” streets of 
Belfast, till we came to a pair of 
wooden double doors containing a 
wicket gate. 

On the other side of the doors we 
found ourselves, not in a “ garden”, 
but in an all-purpose back-yard, 
where a few hens scrambled and 
game-cockerels strutted around. We 
surveyed the prospect cautiously, but 
sceptically. We were both prepared 
for an anti-climax. 

“Joy!” called Alec, standing in 
the middle of the back-yard, like a 
vagabond prophet mystically invok- 
ing some unseen power. At once the 
mild Irish air was rent by the exotic 
and appalling roar of an angry lion. 

Neither Bert nor I had ever heard 
an angry lion roar before, only the 
playful noises made by impatient zoo 
lions at feeding time. We at once 
noted the distinction. 


‘THE sound had come from the 

direction of a roof built against 
the corner of the yard walls and open 
on two sides. Taking up most of the 
space beyond an old motor-car, some 


tools and odd objects was what 
appeared to be a giant chicken coop, 
about twelve feet by eight by six- 
teen. 

Here and there along the base the 
netting was reinforced by sections of 
wood, propped up by metal and 
wooden sticks. Alec marched up to 
the construction, “Joy, Joy, Joy, 
Joy.” 

Joy roared back, and it was less 
the volume of sound than the tone, 
which convinced us of its feelings 
and desires towards ourselves; the 
most impressive sound of all was 
the low, in-sucking snarl that came 
at the end of the roar. The construc- 
tion separating us was already 
vibrating slightly, it seemed, to the 
swish of Joy’s tail. 


‘Tuen Joy sprang for Alec. He 
stepped back with the unhurried 
speed of a boxer. It hit the netting 
and it bulged and creaked at the im- 
pact. It clung there, straining and 
snarling, and I could feel the warmth 
and reek of its enraged breath for an 
instant, before I did an undignified 
dance backwards, partnered by Bert 
Hardy, both of us stopping self-con- 
sciously after a few steps, with the 
air of having retreated merely to 
obtain a different view of Joy. 
“Blimey,” said Bert. “ Blimey, 
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I've photographed six wars, not 
counting the Mau Mau, but I’ve 
never seen the like of this.” His 
photographer’s pride asserted itself. 
A ladder was propped against the 
top skeleton bar of the enclosure. 
He mounted it. 

“ Show it the meat we’ve bought 
it,” said Bert. From its paper wrap- 
pings Alec produced the bludgeon of 
horsemeat we had brought for Joy’s 
lunch. 

“ Joy, Joy, Joy, Joy . . .” he cooed, 
wafting it gamesomely in front of 
the double thickness of netting. It 
came at him again with purposeful 
speed; clearly, the meat was a poor 
second best to us. It leapt as high 
as it could and clung tearing at the 
wire. 

This time the whole enclosure 
seemed to droop and quiver under 
the attack. The roof sagged, the 
sides wilted; the enclosure shook; 
the ladder shook; upon it, Bert 
shook. 

Alec wiped Joy’s lunch and put 
it aside. 

“Do you ever take it out of the 
enclosure?” Bert asked as we were 
leaving. 

“ Oh! Aye. I sometimes let it out 
for a wee run round the yard.” 

“ But not today?” 

“No. Not today. It’s a shade ner- 
vous today.” 

“Tt is not the only one,” said 
Bert. — 


LEC Ropinson—or “ Buck ” Alec, 
as he is known to his friends— 
has been a professional tamer of 
wild men as well as wild animals. 
Previously, in his childhood in Bel- 
fast, he had served his apprentice- 


ship as a tamer of wild boys. From 
infancy he loved gambling; and to 
hold on to his haifpenny winnings 
at pitch-and-toss, he had to be able 
to defend them against the juvenile 
“barons”, who tancied themselves 
having the right to levy tribute. 

He learnt to cope with his peers 
and seniors so effectively that, in his 
teens, he was taking on “all 
comers” in the boxing booth 
attached to Buffalo Bill’s Circus, 
which he had joined to “fool 
around ” with his first love, the lion. 

From here, he went ahead to win 
the welter and middleweight titles 
of Ireland; but he met and van- 
quished some good heavies whilst 
still in his teens. 

“ As a fighter I was always at my 
best out of the ring.” The jungle 
conditions of the streets, alleys and 
bars, where he learned to survive 
against odds, were his natural 
element. 

“T’ve seen champions who were a 
wonder with their gloves on in the 
ring,” Alec mused. “ But, put them 
in the street, without rules or a 
referee, and they were babies. I am 
fifty-two and I was never yet beat 
in the street.” 


£ “troubles” in 1920 inter- 

rupted his ring career. This was 
the turning point in his life, for he 
took to a gun, and became a dreaded 
figure in the blood-stained world of 
duel and ambush in the “ frontier ’ 
area of Earl Street and Vere Street. 

After the Settlement, he went to 
sea. Before the ship reached Monte- 
video he was in jeopardy of an 
attempted murder charge because 2 
coloured seaman, who had fought 
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A LION 


him, was still unconscious. He was 
saved by the chief engineer, who 
testified that Alec had not been the 
aggressor. 

He travelled through the New 
World, living by his fists and his 
wits, and generally, as he puts it, 
“fooling around”. At last, he 
reached the United States and, in 
the gang-feuding underworld of 
America in the ‘twenties, he came 
into his own as bodyguard and 
“ outside man ” to a gang of whiskey 
distillers. 


S!vceE his return home, his life has 
gradually quietened into a semi- 
retirement. He still plays from time 
to time with his very good friends, 
the lions, and there are coloured 
photographs of Alec in Arab dress, 
participating in a performance 
called “The Vanishing Lion ”. 

He has also been engaged in a"'- 
in wrestling, at the mention of which 
Alec laughed and laughed till he 
could scarcely drink. “That’s a 
great piece of Show Business for 
you. I’m the villain, you know,” with 
a wink. “I take the abuse.” 

Now and then, life was brightened 
by a real fight, even in all-in wrest- 
ling. During the war, when the 
Americans were stationed in Ulster, 
“ Buck” Alec was matched with a 


IN- HIS BACK-YARD 


SI 


U.S. Serviceman heavyweight, said 
to be very tough. 

Alec explained: “We met, of 
course, before the fight, to work 
things out, d’ye see, and he said, 
* Look, Alec,’ says he, ‘ all my bud- 
dies are out there in front, so I’ve 
got to win tonight!’ ‘I understand 
the way it is,’ says I. ‘ But, son, if 
you want to win you've got to be- 
have yourself, d’ye see?? We were 
playing about as arranged when he 
says, ‘ We'd better go to town, now, 
Alec,’ and lands me a heavy swing 
on my left eye that closes it up.” 

Alec went to town, and the fight 
ended, not according to plan, in 
the second round. He was changing 
in his dressing-room, when there 
was a knock at his door, and in came 
two American officers. 

“They shook my hand,” said 
Alec, “as though I was their best 
friend, and at the end of each hand- 
shake I found myself holding a five- 
pound note. ‘ Alec,’ says they, ‘ you 
have made us all very happy tonight. 
That guy has been upsetting every 
new batch of recruits we get in. We 
didn’t know what to do about him; 
he’s given us no peace.” 

“* Gentlemen,’ says I, ‘ any time 
he troubles you again, send him 
along to me; I'll give you all the 
peace you want.’” 


As 
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[ Kxow a remarkable woman who keeps silent in five 


languages. 


‘TH really rich man is never short of all the things that 


money can’t buy. 
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part in the missionary activi- 
ties of the Jesuits in South 
America. 

The missionaries rowed their 
small canoes up the rivers looking 
for Indians of the Tucuman and 
Guarini. 

Playing the flute, mandoline and 
harp to pass away the time, they 
noticed Indians appearing among 
the trees along the shore, fascinated 
by the sound. As the dark-skinned 
natives walked along the shore fol- 
lowing the canoe, the Fathers would 
stop and speak to them of the 
Gospel. 


M usic played a _ remarkable 


JN 1616, Father Juan Vaseo and 

Brother Louis Berger embarked 
from Lisbon for the Paraguay Re- 
ductions. Both were professional 
musicians. With four lay musicians 
they worked in the Reductions, 
organising bands, orchestras and 
choirs. 

They were amazed at the skill 
with which the Indians learned to 
play musical instruments and to 
sing the parts of difficult, baroque 
Masses. 

It was not uncommon for the 
Indians to sing daily Misse Can- 
tate, 100 voices singing the poly- 
phonic Masses with perfect pre- 
cision, to the accompaniment of 
violins, violas, trumpets, zithers, 
clarinets, lutes and organ. 





An Indian father considered it a 
great honour to have one of his 
boys selected for music school. 
Every village had its band, which 
played at all civil functions with 
great pageantry, dressed in brilliant 
uniforms of many colours. The men 
marched to and from work to the 
sound of trumpets and flutes. 

Ballets and the stirring display 
of extra-liturgical dances were per- 
formed in the churches. 

On great festival days the 
churches were crowded with In- 
dians. Young Indian boys appeared, 
dressed in colourful costumes, 
sometimes representing Spaniards, 
Moors, Muscovites, or angels. 


St. MICHAEL appeared, bearing 

sword and buckler. Lucifer and 
his demons came before the amazed 
Indians, their clothing and armour 
dark and gloomy. In dignified array 
a battle was fought, the dancers 
using stylised and symbolic imagery 
in their dance. 

The dance continued to the ac- 
companiment of brass and drums. 
The angels conquered and the de- 
mons lay prostrate. Then the angels 
pursued them, thrusting them into 
hell, which was represented by a 
painted scene from which smoke 
issued. 


ATHER VASEO and Brother Berger 
travelled from one Reduction to 
another, training musicians, orga- 
nising choirs, copying music, teach- 
ing dancers, showing the Indians 
how to make musical instruments. 
Wherever the Gospel was preached, 
music led the way. 
—James W. Kine, S.J., in the 
Oregon jesuit. 
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The importance of a saleable background 


Here’s How to Land 


That Job 


WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.D. 


NCE you have decided what 

kind of a job you should go 

after as a starting point in your 
chosen field, your next question is: 
“ How can I land that job?” 

Well, here’s how! First make a 
list of the organisations with which 
you would like to be associated. 
Pick out companies with a good 
reputation. Any experience you get 
with such a company will be sale- 
able. 

Don’t start your favourite career 
with a company of which few people 
have ever heard. Such experience 
is not saleable. And, after all, your 
main purpose, to begin with, is to 
build a saleable background. 


NEXT sit down and make a list of 

your friends who may know 
someone who works in one of these 
companies. Don’t forget former 
teachers who think well of you. 
Tell these friends about your plans. 
See if they can arrange an introduc- 
tion to someone in authority in one 
or more of your selected organisa- 
tions. This is what I call the spon- 
sored approach. 

Next, plan your interview in ad- 
vance. Prepare a brief written state- 
ment of your educational back- 


ground, including your extra-curri- 
cular activities and any practical ex- 
perience you might have had. State 
exactly what kind of job you're 
after and why. 

It’s a good idea to find out as 
much as you can, in advance, about 
the person who is going to inter- 
view you. Find out if he has ever 
written anything. If so, read it be- 
forehand and tell him it’s good if 
you think so. 

If it is possible for you to learn 
something about the company’s 
problems and go into the interview 
with a constructive idea, so much 
the better. This preparatory work 
pays off in results in a big way. 


QNE young bank clerk in his 

thirties decided he wanted to get 
into the tobacco business. For a 
year he talked tobacco to every 
friend he met. He found out what 
they smoked—pipe, cigarette, or 
cigar. 

He asked them if they chewed 
tobacco. He asked them what they 
liked or disliked about the brands 
of tobacco they used, how long they 
had been using them, what brands 
they used to use, why they quit. 

He took notes. He read books on 


Condensed from How to Avoid Work (Harper Brothers and 
The World’s Work, Ltd.) 
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the subject. He followed articles in 
sales and advertising journals by 
leaders in the tobacco business. He 
watched their advertising. He listed 
six companies that he might like to 
work for as a research assistant. 

Firally, he got an idea in which 
he thought one of these companies 
might be interested. He secured a 
sponsored introduction to the gener- 
al sales manager. He told the sales 
manager about his interviews with 
men who had discontinued one of 
the company’s leading brands of 
cigars. 

“I was wondering if you people 
have changed that cigar in any way 
recently. How are sales on that 
brand in different parts of the 
country?” 

This conversation revealed that 
the factory had made a very slight 
change in the filler of the cigar, 
believing that they were improving 
it by giving it “more character ”. 
Further interviews with consumers 
proved that they did not look upon 
this change as an improvement. 

The company went back to the 
same old filler and the young bank 
clerk was offered a regular job in 
the sales-research department. Then 
he resigned from the bank. 


SOMETIMES you can’t think of any- 

one who could recommend you 
to a man in authority where you’d 
like to work. But don’t let this 
bother you. There are other ways of 
going about landing the job you 
want. 

A young man I know made a list 
of twelve leading hetels. Then he 
proceeded to call on the trade pub- 
lications in this field in order to find 


out as much as he could about the 
men who operated these hotels. 

He learned that the owner of one 
of the leading hotels in town had 
done considerable writing on hotel 
management. After digesting this 
man’s books, he called to see him, 
complimented him on his writings, 
and they wound up discussing 
various points in the books. 

Then the young man explained 
his interest in the hotel business, 
asked if he could have a job as 
a dishwasher, porter, receptionist, 
boots, or at any other job which 
would permit him to learn some- 
thing about the hotel business. 

The hotel owner introduced him 
to the head of the post service who 
gave him a job on the spot in the 
post-room of this leading hotel from 
II p.m. to 7 a.m. 


ANOTHER young man, interested in 
the sale of newspaper advertis- 

ing, selected a daily he wanted to 
work for. He made calls on about 
fifty merchants in the community, 
asked them for their opinions of the 
local newspapers, made a list of the 
merchants who used little or no 
space in the newspaper he had 
selected as a prospective employer. 

Then he called on the advertising 
manager of this newspaper and 
asked: “ Why isn’t your newspaper 
carrying this business?” 

When the advertising manager 
quickly admitted: “It must be be- 
cause we haven’t got anybody who 
knows how to get that business,” the 
young applicant offered his ser- 
vices to work on these “ problem 
accounts ”, and was engaged. 

We might as well be frank with 





55 
Two Points of View... 
[8 ™y youth much was made of the virtue of perseverance. 
Hang right on, shouted the orators. Never let go! See it 





through! 


My papa had a belief that perseverance involving sacri- 
fices that stood no chances of paying their own way was no 


virtue at all. 


Of the old adage: “If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again,” Papa once remarked to me: “Well, twice, 
maybe: after that, let somebody else try it.” 


—Luioyp C. DouGc.as. 


WHEN you get into a tight place and everything goes 

against you till it seems as though you could not hold 
on a minute longer, never give up then, for that is just the 
place and time when the tide will turn. 





ourselves. No matter what kind of 
job we’re after, all we have to offer 
to any employer is some assistance 
in solving his problems. Whenever 
an employer is satisfied that you can 
do this, you don’t have to ask him 
for a job. He'll offer you one. 


[F you are already employed, there 

are a few simple rules to be fol- 
lowed in shifting from your present 
job to your selected field. 


1. Whenever possible, do not leave 
your old position until you have 
secured a new one. An employed 
man is in a stronger bargaining 
position than a man who is out 
of work. 

. Tell your superior that you are 
contemplating a change. He will 
appreciate your asking him for 
advice and taking him into your 
confidence. 

3. Give him the real reasons for 

your desire to change, so that he 


tN 


—HArRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


will clearly understand that your 
leaving is no reflection on him 
or your present position, that the 
change is being made merely be- 
cause you seek an opportunity to 
get into your chosen field. 


4. Ask his advice about approach- 
ing the organisation which you 
are interested in negotiating with. 
He may have some personal con- 
tacts that will help you. Even if 
he hasn’t, his suggestions and 
personal endorsement will mean 
a great deal. 


Now that you know how to move 

into your chosen field, don’t put 
it off. Human inertia is a powerful 
retarding force, and ordinarily we 
have to get on a pretty hot spot 
before we will actually make a major 
move of. any kind. 

Admittedly, it takes a certain 
amount of courage for anyone to 
move from one field, even though 
he doesn’t like it, into another one 
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that he prefers. But you’ve got to 
muster up enough confidence to take 
the plunge. 

Confidence is difficult to define. 
But I can give you an excellent 
example of it. When I was at the 
university my days were full. But I 
spent half an hour every evening 
from 5.30 to 6 in the university 
swimming-pool. One afternoon I 
was in the locker-room, getting un- 
dressed, and I noticed that my 
neighbour was a blind man who was 
also preparing for a swim. 

“ Will you take me into the swim- 
ming-pool?” he asked. 

“ Be glad to,” I answered. 

” “ Now you are at the side of the 
pool,” I told him, “and this is the 
shallow end. Shall I help you in?” 

“Oh no! Take me to the deep 
end,” he laughed. “I like to dive.” 

This confidence startled me, but I 
took him to the edge of the pool 


Perfection to Come 


at the deep end, and he asked: 
“ How far is the water level below 
us?” 


MY hair raised just a little. “ About 
two feet below where we are 
standing.” 

“Is there anybody in the way?” 

“No, it’s all right to dive now.” 
And before I had finished speaking 
he had made one of the prettiest 
dives I have ever seen. 

When the time comes for you to 
dive into the pool of your new in- 
terests, you must have that kind of 
confidence. And don’t be dis- 
appointed if your first dive results 
in a belly-flopper. 

No matter how many times you 
fall flat, you must have the intelli- 
gence to study and to correct your 
mistakes, and you must have the 
determination to get up on the 
board and try it again. 


How is this for foresight? John Gutzon Borglum, the 

sculptor who created the tremendous Mount Rushmore 
Memorial (which consists of the heads of U.S. Presidents 
carved out on the mountainside), was asked if he considered 


his work perfect in detail. 


“ No—not today,” he replied. “ The nose of Washington 
is an inch too long. It’s better that way, though. It will 
gradually erode until it is exactly right. When? In 10,000 


years.” 


—Irish Catholic. 


“Po you know the County Down Catechism?” a man 
from Antrim asked me the other day. 
“TI did not know that they had a catechism of their own 


there,” I answered. 


“Oh yes, they have,” said he, “and here it is—keep 
what you have till you get what you want.” 
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The Case of the Baffled Hawk 


ME. Top HUGHES WAS FISHING AT 
Carne with Mr. J. Carton. They 
saw a hawk circle and hover over a 


smaller bird feeding 
WEXFORD on the beech. 
When the bird 


darted out to sea, the hawk trailed 
it and struck, but misjudged, and the 
bird, which had almost dived into 
the water to escape, veered back to 
the land. To the astonishment of the 
onlookers, it alighted on Mr. 
Hughes’s chest and clung to the 
lapel of his coat. The hawk reluc- 
tantly flew off a few yards and 
alighted on the ground. 

The hunted bird refused to leave 
Mr. Hughes, even after he had 
moved far from the scene of the 
chase, and it perched on his shoul- 
ders and outstretched hand. When 
placed in the rescuer’s motor-car 
with the windows open, it refused to 
fly off. It was only when it had been 
taken a few miles farther that it left. 

—Distributive Worker. 


GKIBBEREEN PRODUCED A_ LADY 

astronomer who gained consider- 
able renown —Agnes Mary Clarke, 
born in 1842, the daughter 
of a bank manager. When 
Agnes was fifteen, she 
thought there was a need for a his- 
tory of astronomy in English and 
began to write one herself. She 
sailed from Cobh for Italy at the 


CORK 


age of twenty-five and there wrote 
Copernicus In Italy, which was pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review. 

She wrote articles for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica on astronomers of 
the past, and for this job she settled 
in London. She published many 
works on astronomy and was sixty- 
one years of age when elected an 
honorary member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 

Her last article was written in 1907 
—the year she died—for the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 

—Bulletin, Department of External 

Affairs. 


BELrast, IN THE OLD MUSIC-HALL 
days, was noted for its critical 
judgment, and woe betide the enter- 
tainer who considered 

ANTRIM his audience only fit for 

a second-rate perform- 
ance. 

Marie Lloyd appeared at the Bel- 
fast Empire shortly after the Boer 
War. She was a tremendous favourite 
with English audiences, but fell flat 
with the local fans. 

On the Saturday of her visit the 
galleryites gave her a hostile recep- 
tion. Miss Lloyd lost her temper and 
shouted at the audience that she 
would never pay a return visit. She 
didn’t. Yet her husband, Alec Hur- 
ley, the coster comedian, always re- 
ceived a great welcome. 
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that he prefers. But you’ve got to 
muster up enough confidence to take 
the plunge. 

Confidence is difficult to define. 
But I can give you an excellent 
example of it. When I was at the 
university my days were full. But I 
spent half an hour every evening 
from §.30 to 6 in the university 
swimming-pool. One afternoon I 
was in the locker-room, getting un- 
dressed, and I noticed that my 
neighbour was a blind man who was 
also preparing for a swim. 

“ Will you take me into the swim- 
ming-pool?” he asked. 

“ Be glad to,” I answered. 
~ “ Now you are at the side of the 
pool,” I told him, “and this is the 
shallow end. Shall I help you in?” 

“Oh no! Take me to the deep 
end,” he laughed. “I like to dive.” 

This confidence startled me, but I 
took him to the edge of the pool 


Perfection to Come 
How is this for foresight? 
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at the deep end, and he asked: 
“ How far is the water level below 
us?” 


MY hair raised just a little. “ About 
two feet below where we are 
standing.” 

“Is there anybody in the way?” 

“No, it’s all right to dive now.” 
And before I had finished speaking 
he had made one of the prettiest 
dives I have ever seen. 

When the time comes for you to 
dive into the pool of your new in- 
terests, you must have that kind of 
confidence. And don’t be dis- 
appointed if your first dive results 
in a belly-flopper. 

No matter how many times you 
fall flat, you must have the intelli- 
gence to study and to correct your 
mistakes, and you must have the 
determination to get up on the 
board and try it again. 


John Gutzon Borglum, the 


sculptor who created the tremendous Mount Rushmore 
Memorial (which consists of the heads of U.S. Presidents 
carved out on the mountainside), was asked if he considered 


his work perfect in detail. 


“ No—not. today,” he replied. “ The nose of Washington 
is an inch too long. It’s better that way, though. It will 
gradually erode until it is exactly right. When? In 10,000 


years.” 


—Irish Catholic. 


“P° you know the County Down Catechism?” a man 
from Antrim asked me the other day. 
“TI did not know that they had a catechism of their own 


there,” I answered. 


“Oh yes, they have,” said he, “and here it is—keep 
what you have till you get what you want,” 
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The Case of the Baffled Hawk 


Mk. Top HUGHES WAS FISHING AT 
Carne with Mr. J. Carton. They 
saw a hawk circle and hover over a 


smaller bird feeding 
WEXFORD on the beech. 
When the bird 


darted out to sea, the hawk trailed 
it and struck, but misjudged, and the 
bird, which had almost dived into 
the water to escape, veered back to 
the land. To the astonishment of the 
onlookers, it alighted on Mr. 
Hughes’s chest and clung to the 
lapel of his coat. The hawk reluc- 
tantly flew off a few yards and 
alighted on the ground. 

The hunted bird refused to leave 
Mr. Hughes, even after he had 
moved far from the scene of the 
chase, and it perched on his shoul- 
ders and outstretched hand. When 
placed in the rescuer’s motor-car 
with the windows open, it refused to 
fly off. It was only when it had been 
taken a few miles farther that it left. 

—Distributive Worker. 


SKIBBEREEN PRODUCED A_ LADY 

astronomer who gained consider- 
able renown —Agnes Mary Clarke, 
born in 1842, the daughter 
of a bank manager. When 
Agnes was fifteen, she 
thought there was a need for a his- 
tory of astronomy in English and 
began to write one herself. She 
sailed from Cobh for Italy at the 


CORK 


age of twenty-five and there wrote 
Copernicus In Italy, which was pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review. 

She wrote articles for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica on astronomers of 
the past, and for this job she settled 
in London. She published many 
works on astronomy and was sixty- 
one years of age when elected an 
honorary member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 

Her last article was written in 1907 
—the year she died—for the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 

—Bulletin, Department of External 

Affairs, 


BELFAST, IN THE OLD MUSIC-HALL 

days, was noted for its critical 
judgment, and woe betide the enter- 
tainer who considered 
his audience only fit for 
a second-rate perform- 


ANTRIM 


ance. 

Marie Lloyd appeared at the Bel- 
fast Empire shortly after the Boer 
War. She was a tremendous favourite 
with English audiences, but fell flat 
with the local fans. 

On the Saturday of her visit the 
galleryites gave her a hostile recep- 
tion. Miss Lloyd lost her temper and 
shouted at the audience that she 
would never pay a return visit. She 
didn’t. Yet her husband, Alec Hur- 
ley, the coster comedian, always re- 
ceived a great welcome. 
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I remember Harry Lauder appear- 
ing at the Empire Theatre as an 
Irish navvy, clay pipe and moleskins, 
singing one of his early songs, 
Callaghan, ye’ll have to call again. 
Lauder, in fact, received the first 
single stage contract when he ap- 
peared at the Alhambra before my 
time, whilst he was a struggling artist 
seeking a grip on the first rung of 
the ladder. 

—THOMAS CARNDUFF in Irish 
News. 


ME. JOHN GIBSON HAS AN UNUSUAL 
pet—a three-year-old fox. It is 
quite common to see the fox trotting 
behind Mr. Gibson as he 

DOWN walks the fields at Killy- 

leagh. The fox is tame 
and requires no lead, but is wary of 
strangers, 

Mr, Gibson dug the cub out of a 
burrow when it was about a week 
old. Then it was almost black in 
colour, but as time passed the colour 
of the fur changed, and today it has 
as beautiful a coat and brush as one 
could wish to see. 

—W. J. S. in Field Sports. 


ELten McCann, OF CLOGHOG, 
Stewartstown, died in March, 
1889, aged 104 years. 
One of her sons, who 
TYRONE was at the time eighty 
years of age, got under 
the influence of drink at the fair of 
Stewartstown. The old woman, then 
over 100, formed the idea that he 
had not transacted his business pro- 
perly, and she took a stick to chastise 
him. 
He ran from his mother. She was 
more nimble of foot than he was, 


overtook him and gave him several 
whacks with the stick, telling him at 
the same time not to be guilty of 
such conduct again. 

—Irish Weekly. 


ACCORDING TO A 12TH-CENTURY 
manuscript St. Colman was re- 
sponsible for the name “ Mullingar ”. 
Colman’s mother 

WESTMEATH said to her son: 

“Help us, for we 
are in great plight.” Colman went to 
the mill with his sack. When he 
arrived he found Conall’s corn under 
the mill, and it was now wheat. 
Colman ordered it to cease, for he 
was in great haste, but the steward 
would not obey. 

“Then put it in,” said the cleric, 
“and God will decide for us.” This 
was done and Colman put his hand 
on the mill and turned it leftwise, so 
that henceforward it has been Mul- 
lingar, meaning—Wry Mill. 

We are told that God exchanged 
the corn so that Colman had wheat 
and the steward barley—thus God's 
name and Colman’s were magnified 
through the miracle. 

It is believed that the site of the 
Wry Mill is near the Pumping 
Station. 

—Westmeath Examiner. 


"THREE ‘VESSELS FOUND IN THE CAIRN 
at Termon, Blacklion, recently 
and now in the Dublin museum 
are believed to be 

FERMANAGH 3,500 years old. 
They were found 
in an inverted position, over the re- 
mains of the persons buried in the 

cairn. 

The decorations, done with finger- 
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nails, are of extraordinary intricacy 
and beauty. 
—Fermanagh Herald. 


DERRY HIVENEY CASTLE, WHICH 

stands west of the Shannon, a 

short distance from Portumna, was 

erected in the O’Mad- 

GALWAY den country by their 

greatest enemy, Nora na 

gCaislean, who founded the Clan- 
rickard dynasty. 

She is described as a mistress of 
treachery and hypocrisy, two excel- 
lent qualifications in a time when 
any and every means were considered 


justified if they gained land and 
power for the English invaders. 

A clever woman Nora must have 
been, and the O’Maddens who de- 
pended on such outmoded weapons 
as truth and honour and the sacred- 
ness of the pledged word were no 
match for her. 

She is sometimes called the Grace 
O’Malley of Portumna, but while she 
may have been as turbulent and ruth- 
less as Grainne Mhael, it is doubtful 
if she had any of the finer qualities 
of that heroic woman. 

—FeEar GAN ANAM in the 
Midland Tribune. 





Parnell’s Mother 


HEN Parnell’s biographer asked his mother why her son 

had such an antipathy towards Britain, she replied: 

“Why should he not? Were not his ancestors always 
opposed to it? My grandfather fought against the English 
in the war of 1812, and I suppose the Parnells had no great 
love for them either. Sir John Parnell fought against the 
Union and gave up office for Ireland, and Sir Henry was 
always on the Irish side against England. It was very 
natural, then, for Charles to have held the views he did; 
but it is not the English people that the Parnells have dis- 
liked: it is English dominion.” 


N old Indian was consulted by the men clearing the 

forests for the Alaskan Highway. The old Indian warned 
them that the winter would be a long, cold one. So the 
engineers made their provisions accordingly—Indians have 
their inborn wisdom about such things. 

But one of the more curious engineers got the wise old 
Indian alone one day and asked him just exactly how he 
could tell about the winter to come. “ Ugh,” said the red- 
skinned prophet. “ Winter be plenty cold, me know. White 


men cut much wood.” 
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The Tragic 
Bride of 


Napoleon’s 
Brother 


PETER CANSDALE 


F ever a woman’s heart was 

moved by ambition none was 

more so than that of the beautiful 
Elizabeth (Betsy) Patterson, of Bal- 
timore, Maryland. Although her life 
was thwarted from beginning to end, 
her amazing self-confidence must 
astonish all who know of her bound- 
less ambitions. 

The Patterson family, of Balti- 
more, came into prominence when 
William Patterson, of Rosgarrow 
Quay, Milford, County Donegal, 
having emigrated to America, amas- 
sed riches which soon made him the 
second wealthiest man in the States. 

William was a conscientious hus- 
band and father. Betsy, his eldest 
daughter, from infancy showed that 
the dull routine of the one-time 
colonial town of Baltimore was not 
for her. Day-dreaming of the France 
of pre-revolutionary times, she 
yearned for distant Versailles and the 
new Napoleonic era, of which much 
news was reaching America. 


HEADstTRONG and extraordinarily 
obstinate, Betsy set her heart 


upon marrying a prince or, at the 





very least, a nobleman, who might 
carry her away from the monotony 
of Baltimore. With her friend, Mary 
Caton and the lIatter’s sisters, she 
dreamed of a future filled with hand- 
some princes and the like. Of course, 
her family laughed at her uppity 
notions. 

In September, 1803, at a great 
ball given by Samuel Chase, of Baiu- 
more, there came as guest of honour 
Captain Jerome Bonaparte, youngest 
brother of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
First Consul of France; he was at 
the time visiting Baltimore with his 
friend General Rewbell, whose wile’s 
family were living near the Patter- 
sons. 

An elegant, rather wanton young 
man, Jerome fell in love straightway 
with exquisite Betsy, who was swept 
off her feet. 

But although she was the envy of 
every mother in Baltimore that night 
at the ball, Betsy’s fate was sealed, 
and not many years were to pass 
away before she was deserving o! 
their sympathy. 

Foreseeing Napoleon’s brilliant 
future, Betsy determined to share in 
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it. Maybe she would become a 
princess, a queen; who was to 
know? Her head was in a whirl. In 
vain did her parents plead with her. 

And when, on the eve of 
Christmas, 1803, Betsy and Jerome 
were married, she felt certain that 
the future was assured. 

But the new year dawned without 
a message of congratulation from 
Napoleon, and Betsy was alarmed. 
When reports came in that her 
brother-in-law had _ referred to 
Jerome as marrying “an ignorant 
Irish-American peasant girl,’ she 
angrily swore to show “Mr. 
Napoleon ” a few things. 

The fact was that Napoleon, 
furious at his brother’s marriage, 
had commanded him to return im- 
mediately to France. He refused; 
Betsy fumed. 


ARRANGEMENTS were made for 

Betsy and Jerome to arrive in 
Paris in time for Napoleon’s corona- 
tion, in October. as Emperor of 
France. Fate decided otherwise. 
They were shipwrecked, narrowly 
escaping with their lives. By now 
Betsy was really worried. 

She had missed the coronation. 
That was a severe blow to her pride. 
However, after several months of 
delay a radiant Betsy set sail with 
Jerome for Europe in one of her 
father’s vessels, the Erin. 

On the second day of April, 
1805, they arrived off Lisbon. An 
imperial ambassador boarded the 
vessel and, having addressed Jerome 
as “ Your Highness,” proceeded to 
address Betsy as “ Miss Patterson,” 
and went on to inform them that the 
Emperor awaited his brother’s arri- 


val at Milan, where the Court then 
was. “ Miss Patterson” was on no 
account to disembark. As she was 
then enceinte, Betsy had no choice 
but to remain aboard the Erin. 

Jerome decided to leave Betsy and 
journey to Milan to implore 
Napoleon to receive his wife. Betsy 
bade him a pathetic farewell. Little 
did she think as she watched him 
being rowed across the harbour that 
a lifetime would pass before she 
would see him again, and then only 
for a moment. 


To Amsterdam and thence to Eng- 

land she sailed, and in the latter 
country she gave birth to a son. Not 
a letter, not a message came from 
her adoring Jerome. 

Her humiliation was complete 
when Napoleon wrote to her request- 
ing that she return to America and 
offering her a pension. Did she scorn 
to accept? Not the ambitious Betsy. 
She went home—back to the jeers 
and “I told you so’s” of boring 
Baltimore. But she went back with 
a son who was a prince. 

At last came a letter from Jerome, 
complaining that she had disgraced 
him by accepting Napoleon’s pen 
sion! Jerome offered her the title of 
Princess. Betsy wrote by return that 
“she preferred shelter under the 
wing of an eagle than the bill of a 

oose ”! 

She had lost any affection she had 
had for her husband. Her life was 


«<p. 


to centre in her son, “ Bo. 


wards Napoleon wrote offering to 
educate “ Bo” in France as a prince 
of the Imperial family. Betsy turned 
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the offer down with regret. She 
wished to have in her safe keeping a 
little of what might one day lead to 
the splendours which had _ been 
denied her. . 

Her wisdom was proved with 
Waterloo. Bang went her hopes of 
regal giory. She saw Jerome deposed 
in his Westphalian kingdom, saw 
the faithless Marie Louise ignore 
Napoleon’s wishes that she might 
join him in exile on St. Helena. It 
seemed the end of all her hopes, 
save one—“ Bo.” 

So much had Betsy been taken up 
with her own affairs that she had 
forgotten the Caton girls, of whom 
the eldest, Mary, had married her 
brother, Robert. Mrs. Caton was 
now looking round for suitable hus- 
bands for her other daughters. 


E Napoleonic wars over, Betsy 
went to France and was received 
by many distinguished persons. 
Amongst her acquaintances was the 
Duke of Wellington. Rumour had it 
that the Iron Duke was in love with 
Betsy. But Betsy’s moral life was 
perfect in an age of moral laxity. 
She heard how her brother had 
died, leaving his young widow, 
Mary, a much-sought-after lady. 
Next she heard that the widow was 
sailing for Europe. No sooner had 
she arrived than her charms and 
ample fortune made her a cynosure 


for the scions of noble families. 

To Betsy’s chagrin she saw a deep 
friendship develop between Mary 
and the Duke of Wellington’s 
brother, the Marquess Wellesley, 
himself a widower. It appears Betsy 
said uncomplimentary things about 
the pair, and certain it is that she 
was not asked to grace their wed- 
ding. It was with much displeasure 
that Betsy beheld Mary as Vicereine 
of Ireland, reigning in Dublin Castle. 

But worse was to come. Another 
of the Caton sisters married the 
Duke of Leeds., But Betsy’s cup of 
woe was filled to the brim when her 
one great hope, her beloved “ Bo,” 
married “a common, vulgar Ameri- 
can girl”! It was too much. 


E was to live on and see her 

grandson fight in the Crimea 
War for France, winning honours 
and being offered the title of 
Prince de Montfort, with a large 
yearly income. He refused the offer, 
but continued to fight for France 
until Sedan put an end to the Second 
Empire. But he, too, alas, disap- 
pointed Betsy by marrying another 
“common American girl”! 

Betsy retired from society and led 
a solitary existence in a Baltimore 
lodging house, surrounded by the 
trunks of finery intended a lifetime 
before for the Court of the first 
Napoleon. She died in 1879. 
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FRIEND is a person who listens attentively while you say 


nothing. 


—The Sign. 


HEN a man flirts with a waitress he may be playing for 


big steaks, 
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He has also swallowed 400 live goldfish in one day ! 


THE MAN WHO “EATS” MICE 


W. O. MURPHY 


7. AKE a peep at one of the oldest 
bird shops in the world. Day 
and night, crowds of Belfast 

people are to be seen outside look- 

ing at tortoises, goldfish, parrots, 
budgies, ferrets and monkeys. 

Its owner is Mr. Cecil Creighton. 
The business was started by his 
grandfather in 1884, but it is the 
present owner who has made the 
shop so famous. He did this in a 
number of ways. 

For instance, he has swallowed 
400 live goldfish in one day. What’s 
more, he has swallowed live pet 
mice without the slightest ill effects. 
There is a rumour that the mice 
are specially trained to climb out 
of his mouth again! 

“Tt is done by suction,” he ex- 
plains. 


Ceci. has appeared on the stage 

on numerous occasions; and has 
even stolen the show from hypnotists 
and comedians by his amazing 
antics. 

One magician, for example, raised 
a laugh when he drew certain 
articles from Cecil’s pockets, but the 
crowd nearly raised the roof when 
Cecil discreetly slipped live mice 
into the magician’s pockets. 

And he has introduced humour 
to Irish boxing. He has fought over 
400 fights, and in most of them has 


created almost hysterical laughter 
by his antics. 

Once he slipped a live mouse in- 
side a referee’s shirt. And you can 
imagine how one of his opponents 
felt when he discovered Cecil had 
sprinkled itching powder on his 
body. 

Cecil is one of the few boxers 
who have entered the ring smoking 
giant cigars. He caused such a 
smoke-screen that his opponent 
could not see him before it was too 
late! 

During one fight, Cecil stopped 
and began to stare at the light above 
him. His opponeat did likewise, and 
the next thing his opponent saw 
stars! 


He has also raised laughs in 

wrestling bouts, and when he 
met one giant he decided on a new 
ruse. He blew a little pepper in the 
gMnt’s face, and during the bout 
of sneezing that followed he was 
able to pin his opponent. 

He still laughs about the time two 
young boxers had arranged to meet 
a couple of girls after a fight. Cecil 
and a pal had their eyes on them, 
too, so just before the match Cecil 
smeared a good helping of black 
boot-polish on the lads’ boxing- 
gloves. 

After much time had been spent 


Condensed from Pet Store and Aquatic Trader 
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in getting it off, the pair went to see 
the girls, but Cecil and his pal 
proved that the early bird wins. 

There has been a serious side to 
his boxing life. He has fought nine 
fights in one week. On one memor- 
able occasion his arm was broken in 
the second round, yet he went on 
to win the fight. In one Belfast hall 
he has an undefeated record, and 
he was the only person in Belfast to 
beat Dyke Archer, of Manchester, 
England. 

He has even fought twice in the 
same night and emerged victorious 
on both occasions. 


(CEcIL’s latest business venture is 

“Operation Rabbit ”—stocking 
an island off the Co. Down coast 
with tame rabbits. He got an order 
to deliver 150 pets—white, black or 
black-and-white—to strengthen the 
present breed on the island. 

The order came from a group of 
sportsmen who hold the shooting 
rights, and strict instructions were 
civen that the 150 must be tame, to 
prevent any possibility of myxoma- 
tosis. Tame rabbits are not immune 
from the disease, but there is little 
possibility of their catching it. 


M% 


Last time the island was stocked 
—its name is being kept secret to 
prevent poachers getting in first— 
was in 1939, and the task was then 
entrusted to Mr. Creighton’s father. 

Cecil has been collecting the 
rabbits in his pet shop for trafsfer 
to the island in groups. 


H's mail brings him letters from 
people all over the country offer- 
ing suitable animals. 

In some cases he has been asked 
£3 to £§ for certain species, and 
after he had purchased one lot from 
an old lady she offered him a goat, 
telling him it was “quiet with 
children ”. 

Due to myxomatosis, the ferret 
trade is rapidly diminishing, and he 
finds that budgies are now more 
popular than canaries. Pups, how- 
ever, still sell well. 

He remembers the time, too, 
when a boy brought him some pups 
about eight weeks old. Next day 
their mother came to the shop, a 
distance of over ten miles, and for 
over a week she kept appearing— 
till all the pups were sold, except 
one. Mr. Creighton then handed it 
back to the boy. 


“WHERE in the name of fortune do you come from?” 
said Dr. Johnson to a poor woman. 
“From the lower regions,” she replied. 


“What is going on there?” 
“ Much the same as here.” 


“What's that?” 


“The rich taken in and the poor kept out.” 


—Whitefriars. 


[t is only women who can love and criticise in the same 


long look. 

















Is Samuel Beckett going or coming ? 


WAITING FOR GODOT 


NOTHER EXTREMIST IRISHMAN IS 

heard in the English theatre. In 
a single play, translated from the 
French of his adoption, the voice of 
Samuel Beckett has proved the most 
compelling since Shaw, though he 
tells of life on a plane of ultimate 
rather than social reality, entertaining 
by his drollery, and shocking by the 
fearful cosmic crisis he draws from 
common tedium. 

For “ Waiting for Godot,” with all 
its pathos and symbolism, is still an 
unwholesome cry of hatred for life, 
the most outspoken nihilistic play for 
many years. 

Samuel Beckett is likely to say no 
more in the theatre. His play is part 
of a tragic-comic opus in prose. 

He is by choice a comic novelist 
who delights in turning the sober 
rational world upside down, robbing 
life of all zeal and significance, as in 
the now famous verbal delirium of 
the cretin Lucky, a vicious parody of 
formulated knowledge. 


FP8om Dustin UNIVERSITY AND THE 

Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris 
the author came to the literary scene 
in the thirties, not as a verbose 
Leftist standard-bearer, but as a 
fastidious hang-over of the experi- 
mental twenties, an apprentice who 
had watched over his master’s 
pages of 


shoulder the proliferating 
“Finnegans Wake.” 
Then in English he wrote “ More 
Pricks than Kicks” and “ Murphy,” 
the latter the first full sketch of the 





Godot in Prison 
BEFORE returning to Paris after 
a London vwisit to see his 
Waiting for Godot, Samuel 
Beckett told me abcut the oddest 

production of this fantasy. 
He is waiting to see its thir- 
teenth performance in the Rhine- 


land Siate Prison at Luttring- 
hausen. 
This houses some of Ger- 


many’s toughest crimtnals, Dis- 
cipline is so strict that they are 
letter in 


— 7 
every tnreeé 


only one six 


a parce! 


allowed 
weeks and 
months. 
One parcel included the origi- 
nal French version Godot. 
The recipient translated it into 
German and twelve perform- 
ances have been given. Mr. 
Beckett considers that he has 
been paid a high compliment. 
—PETERBOROUGH in Daily 
Telegraph. 
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lasting Beckett° hero, locked in his 
personal dream of the universe, that 
sets the charge to the oddest adven- 
ures and finds him a satisfying death 
in a rocking chair in a curiously 
pointed yet pointless book. 

A brilliant study of the intentions 
of Proust pointed the way to the 
present despair of this linguistic 
juggler who makes such a play with 
words and essences in a humanity 
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that is more than scarred by 


pedantry. 


FOR SO LONG A FRENCH COTERIE 
writer, he has abruptly found a 
world public trying its best to under- 
stand him just because a fragment of 
his Irish humour has caught on. 

His literary creations have been 
successive mutilations of human 
nature, giving us but a vague picture 
of this curious wild goose of the pro- 
digal school of Joyce, puffed by his 
own variety of “silence, exile and 
cunning.” 

For few Irishmen of their fervent 
upbringing will follow Joyce and 
Beckett along those perilous experi- 
mental paths in language and philo- 
sophy, where the mind is led through 
chaos to absurdity. 

Yet both are ever uneasily ex- 
patriate, and their works spring fresh 
as the Liffey source from the great 
Anglo-Irish tradition, the writings of 
Swift ahd Sterne that are the foun- 
dations of the comic Irish novel. 

—LIONEL Gray in Courier. 


Where Are We? 

[RIsH—AND- EVEN = ANGLO-IRISH— 
boys do not take kindly to cricket 

as a rule, but Samuel Beckett was 

captain of cricket at the Irish public 

school where Oscar Wilde learnt his 

first Greek. 

The urge to excel at the subtle 
game of the foreigner has led Beckett 
very far since then—to Par's, in fact, 
where the game may be roughly 
described as existentialism. 

In. assimilating French language 
and culture Beckett has not himself 
become assimilated—an extraordinary 
achievement for an Anglo-Irishman. 








DIGEST 





Literature of Pantomime 


ERE has been published, in | 
the United States, with little | 


fanfare, a small book, a tragi- 
comedy in two acts, called 
Waiting for Godot, by Samuel 
Beckett. 


On reading it, we found our- | 


selves pinned down by the most 
sardonic vision we'd come up 
against in a long time. 

Two timeless men—clowns, 
hoboes, raggle-taggles—wait for 
Godot. Who is Godot? We never 
know. He never comes. The two 


men talk, sit, walk, and wait, and | 
wait, and wait. Nothing hap- | 


pens, but the suspense mounts. 
The men wait for Godot be- 


cause they have to, and the audi- | 
ence is entrapped into waiting | 


for Godot, too, even though 
they don’t have to. 
When we finished, we thought: 


“This is Hell, upper case—and | 


lower case, too.” And another, 
more dogmatic self of ourself 
said: “ This is life.” 


And then we didn’t care. It | 


was nothing, it needed no inter- 
pretation. It was the spellbind- 
ing thing-in-itseif. 

All we now know is that it 
will get played here somehow, 
and we know just how to cast it. 

We suggest Buster Keaton, 
Jimmy Savo, Bart Lahr and 
Emmett Kelly. Because this 
play, though it talks, is a litera- 
ture of pantomime. 

—New York Times Book 
Review. 











WAITING FOR GODOT 








The typical Anglo-Irish boy learns 
that he is not quite Irish almost 
before he can talk; later he learns 
that he is far from being Eng- 
lish either. The pressure on him 
to become either wholly English 
(Beckett’s cricketing phase) or wholly 
Irish (Synge’s Aran Islands _pil- 
grimages) may erase segments of his 
individuality for good and all. 

Yeats and Wilde were preoccupied 
with the idea of preserving one’s indi- 
viduality behind a mask, but realised 
the danger—and the fascination—of 
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becoming what the mask pretends to 
be. Shaw, I sometimes think, became 
the prisoner of his mask, whiskers 
and all. 

More typical, though—experto 
crede—is the Anglo-Irishman who 
becomes exactly what others want 
him to be: “ Burke who to Party 
gave up what was meant for Man- 
kind”; Goldsmith, whose classi- 
cally urbane English style belied the 
wildly romantic bog-trotter under- 
neath; Charles Lever, who, like so 
many careerists after him, deliberately 
catered to the _ nineteenth-century 
English burgess’s yearning for his 
own anti-self, the stage Irishman. 

“Who am I?” is the question that 
every Anglo-Irishman has to answer, 
even if it takes him a lifetime, as it 
did Yeats. 


In Waiting for Godot Beckett 
departed from the narrow logic of his 
development as a writer to ask the 
fashionable question “ Where are 
we?”—to which the play’s title no 
doubt gives the answer. 

In his five novels, however, he has 
explored, without any of the auto- 
biographical reference supplied by 
Shaw, Yeats or Wilde, the nature of 
the self and the means by which a 
self is found, preserved, and annihi- 
lated. 

—VivIAN MercIER in The New 
Statesman and Nation. 
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ANDOUR is sometimes a refreshing draught, but don’t 
count on your friends always being thirsty. 


XPERIENCE: What you get when you’re expecting some- 


thing else, 
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Watch Cost Him 
His Life 





‘THE CASE OF CAPTAIN CHARLES 

Fryatt must be an all-time hard 
luck story. He lost his life through 
telling a person the time. 

Master of a vessel on the Harwich- 
Rotterdam route during the First 
World War, he saved his ship when 
it was attacked by a German sub- 
marine, which he almost succeeded 
in ramming. To mark the exploit, 
the company presented him with a 
gold watch suitably inscribed. Later 
his ship was torpedoed, and he was 
rescued and interned in Bruges. 

Strolling back to the camp one 
evening with German officers, one of 
the latter asked the time. Fryatt un- 
thinkingly pulled out the gold watch, 
and it excited the admiration of the 
German, who requested a look at it. 

The tell-tale inscription gave 
Fryatt away. Arraigned before a 
military court for attempting to ram 
a German submarine while in charge 
of an unarmed merchant vessel con- 
trary to the usages of war, he was con- 
demned to death, and despite power- 
ful influences to save him, including, 
it was said, the Kaiser himself, Ger- 
man military Junkerdom insisted on 
carrying out the sentence. 

—Irish News. 


When the “‘ Titanic’? Went 


Down 
NUMBER OF LONGFORD PEOPLE 
were aboard the Titanic when the 
world’s most luxurious liner hit an 
Atlantic iceberg and sank. 


The Sunday Express tells of them 
in a recent article which describes 
the harrowing scene when third-class 
passengers were beating against bar- 
riers, demanding to be let through to 
the last of the boats that were being 
lowered. 

“. .. At another barrier, a sea- 
man held back Kathy Gilnagh, Kate 
Mullins and Kate Murphy. Sud- 
denly steerage passenger, Jim Far- 
rell, a strapping Irishman from the 
girls’ home county, barged up. 

“*Great God,’ he roared. ‘Open 
the gate and let the girls through!’ 

“Tt was a superb demonstration of 
sheer voice-power. To the girls’ 
astonishment, the sailor meekly com- 
plied. But for every steerage passen- 
ger who found a way up, hundreds 
milled aimlessly around the forward 
well deck . . . the after-poop deck 

. or the foot of the E deck stair- 
Ge... 


"THESE people were from Longford. 
Kathy Gilnagh is sister of Mrs. 

Murphy, Ballymahon Street, Long- 
ford. Though she would love to 
come home for a visit, the sea voyage 
holds terror for her to this day. . . . 

The Titanic was the liner that 
everybody said was unsinkable. Yet 
here was the marvellous engineering 
achievement going down the first 
time it sailed. 

The late J. P. Farrell, M-P., 
founder of the Leader, insisted in the 
British House of Commons on a 
searching investigation. The result 
was the tightening up of safety pre- 
cautions and an end to the system of 
class distinction which barricaded 
the third-class passengers from the 
lifeboats. 

—Longford Leader. 
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2,500 Years Ago 


The Flowering 
of the Celts 











N February, 1954, during the dig- 
ioe of building sand near the 

village of Reinheim in the Saar, 
the richly furnished grave of a Celtic 
noblewoman was uncovered. Pre- 
viously no one had suspected that 
this low hillock in the valley of the 
Blies, in which the grave was found, 
could be one of those large funeral 
mounds of princes or noblemen of 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
which are known in Eastern France 
and Southern Germany. 

Inside the mound was a square 
chamber made of oak and contain- 
ing the burial. The body was 
adorned with valuable jewellery, of 
which a torque and a bracelet of pure 
gold are the most resplendent. These 
pieces carry on their ends amazingly 
rich and, indeed, unique decoration 
of a kind never previously seen. 

The gold objects were made by 
Celtic goldsmiths. Details of the 
figure and decoration belong in style 
to types already known in pieces of 
jewellery from other graves of Celtic 
nobles in the area north of the Alps. 

The Celtic tribes, with their rigid 
social hierarchy, produced important 
princely families whose wealth 


allowed them to purchase expensive 
and luxurious goods through their 
trade with the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. 

Influenced by southern and south- 
eastern art, an individual style 











ce 





Bronze wine-jug found in the Celtic 
grave at Reinheim. It is 1 ft. 6§ ins. 
high. 


developed in Celtic workshops, 
which had also received some 
Oriental influence. 

The Celtic artist-craftsman was 
more in sympathy with the North 
than with the more _ sensitive 
Southerner and the imaginative 
Oriental. In his hands the southern 
vivacity developed into a_ stiffer 
artistic style, full of abstraction and 
stylisation. 

Archeological finds, supported by 
the rare references in Greek litera- 
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ture (Hekataios of Miletus and Hero- 
dotus) show that Celtic civilisation 
reached the height of its powers and 
its cu‘tural flowering at this time. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that 
from the fifth century B.c., began 
the greatest expansion of the Celts. 
They moved imto Spain, Ireland, 
Engiand and Upper Italy. In about 
388 s.c., armed with long iron- 
tipped spears and led by their chief- 
tain Brennus, they captured the City 
of Rome. 

At the beginning of the third cen- 
tury they moved across the Danube 
basin into the Balkans and fell upon 
Greece, in 279 B.C. plundering 


ots 
: yy i as 


Delphi, the Greeks’ national holy 
place. 

One branch of the Celts even 
reached Asia Minor and founded 
there the Kingdom of the Galatians, 
well known to us from St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians. 

The discovery at Reinheim belongs 
to the age of cultural flowering and 
political development of the Celtic 
peoples. From it new light is thrown 
on the Dark Age of Celtic history, 
which, from its lack of written 
sources, is so much more difficult to 
work out than that of the Mediter- 
ranean peoples. 

—lllustrated London News. 





Those Musical Penguins 
GHACKLETON, the Kildare-born explorer, when in the 
Antarctic set up a gramophone in the snow to entertain 
the penguins. They flocked around in hundreds, listening 
attentively, until he played “Waltz Me Around, Willie,” 
when they waddled off, squawking disgustedly. 
Captain Scott confirmed Shackleton’s report, saying that 
penguins would always appear whenever anyone began 


singing 


A French veterinary surgeon claims that horses and 
donkeys cari be cured more rapidly if soothing music is 
played to them, and that music also has the power to make 
horses work harder and cows produce more milk. 

—JAMES SEDDON in Chambers’s Fournal. 


AkcHBIsHop RyAN, confirming in a small U.S. mining 


parish,. asked a nervous little girl: 


Matrimony?” 


“What is 


The little girl answered: “It’s a place or state of punish- 


ment where some souls suffer for a time—— 


” 


“No,” said the pastor. “ That’s Purgatory.” 
“Let her alone,’ murmured the Archbishop. “ Maybe 


she’s right, maybe she’s right.” 








y 





If you sink a well into your mind, you may strike oil—and 
possibly a little gold as well 


It’s Never too Late to Live 


DR. BRIAN WELBECK 


Ss of us are haunted by 
»JThoreau’s saying—“ The mass 

of men lead lives of quiet 
desperation ”’. 

We grind on through each day, 
weighed down by the fear of in- 
security, the burden of respon- 
sibility. Above all, we chain our- 
selves to a job—any job—which will 
promise some measure of security in 
old age. 

And by the time we reach retire- 
ment, we have somehow misplaced 
our zest of living and forgotten 
where we put it down. 


]7 is this craving for stability, spelt 

with a capital £, that robs us of 
the spirit of adventure and of worth- 
while living. It leaves us with a small 
credit at the bank—and little credit 
elsewhere. 

We have cramped our true per- 
sonality that we may have a bag of 
gold; sold our soul for thirty pieces 
of silver. As Jim Tully, the novelist, 
said: “ As we go along in life, little 
bits of us get lost.” 

And often enough, these are just 
the little bits we ought to have kept 
an eye on. Darwin laments that his 
thirst for scientific knowledge killed 
the musical appreciation which had 
enriched his youth. 

Condensed from 


RY to find something whitch 

will make you feel that you 
have contributed to the good of 
others, to their happiness or 
their enjoyment of life 

Not every job can give that 
kind of satisfaction, but you can 
choose a hobby which can. 

Everyone worth his salt has 
some secret ambition ; a longing 
to give back to others some of 
the riches he has received ; a de- 
sire to feel that the talent he 
was given has not been buried 
in the ground, but used well. 

Then, and only then, can we 
say that we have lived, and, in 
passing, have left more than a 
headstone to be remembered by. 

—Dr. BriAN WELBECK. 





The world is so full of a number 
of things I’m sure we should all be 
as happy as kings. But are we? Are 
you? And why do we have to say 
no? Because we have squandered 
the wealth of intellect, the reward- 
ing enthusiasms, the finer sensibili- 
ties that would have paid rich divi- 
dends all along. 

How is this prostitution of the 
best that is in us to be avoided? 


Reynolds News 
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72 
There are four fundamental rules 
which I have found have helped 
many folks to live an extra life- 
time; to live 365 days in a year. 


1. Refuse to become a slave to 
your job. 

Keep every side of your mind 
open, not only the one that gives 
you a living. Keep an alert, inquir- 
ing, interested mind on every facet 
of life. 

Use your leisure not only as a 
means of relaxation from labour but 
to develop your dormant interests. 
Don’t allow drudgery to stifle your 
spirit or limit the scope of your 
imagination. 

I shall always remember coming 
across a middle-aged man sitting on 
the grassy summit of Rigi, a moun- 
tain near Lucerne in Switzerland. 
He was reading a book. 

He told me he was a bank clerk 
from a Northern town. I glanced at 
the book beside him. It was in classi- 
cal Greek—Zenophon’s Anabasis ! 
He explained, a little self-consciously, 
that he always carried a Greek book 
with him. 

“ You see,” he said, “ I never had 
a chance to study Greek at school. 
So I took evening classes. I think it 
is the most beautiful language in the 
world.” 


] HAvE a friend who is a surgeon 

but who carries around with him 
a battery of pencils and a small 
sketching pad. At any odd moment 
he draws a scene, a face in a bus, a 
cat basking in the sun. 

But he has the gift, you say, and 
Ing Which leads us to rule 

0. 2. 


2. Develop your latent talents. 

Have you tried? We clamour for 
shorter working hours and dash for 
the bus home. But having got there, 
what do you do? May I guess? 

Slump into an armchair with the 
evening paper. Take the wife to the 
cinema and: slowly vegetate while 
you watch yet another dreary Holly- 
wood tale of mock romance and 
real-life adultery? Turn the radio on 
and fall asleep? 


HERE is a man, on the other hand, 

@ who works in a mill all day. But 
in the evenings, in his own garden, 
he has built himself a trim sailing 
boat. 

Here is another—a solicitor—who 
has bought himself a handloom and 
mastered the art of weaving. He 
makes all the curtains in his home, 
all the cloth for his wife’s suits, even 
wall-carpets for his friends. 

Few of us are using more than 
half our brain cells or our manual 
skills. We are not exploiting our raw 
materials. And then we complain of 
the dreariness, the monotony of life. 


3. Never be afraid of new adven- 
tures, at any age. 

You never know what you can do 
till you try. Develop your natural 
reserves. No one finds oil except by 
first sinking a well. 

If you have an adventurous spirit, 
you may find, even late in life, a 
new skill. It may lead you to a new 
career. 


[F you study the lives of many 

famous men you will find that 
they started out on a different road 
but, to mix a good metaphor or two, 








IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO LIVE 


they changed horses in mid-stream. 

A colleague of mine, a well-known 
psychiatrist, was an electrical engi- 
neer until he was thirty-two. Then 
he decided that psychiatry was his 
line, went back to school and started 
again. 

A woman I know was a house- 
wife and mother when her husband 
was killed in an accident. She had 
enough to live on, but not enough 
to do to drive out her loneliness. 
She began to write. 

Soon, she had enough rejection 
slips to paper her living room. But 
gradually her articles were accepted, 
and today she is a newspaper 
columnist. 

If you sink a well into your mind, 
who knows? You may strike oil— 
and possibly a little gold as well. 


4. Don’t die when you retire. 

Insurance companies would have 
to raise their premiums if only folk 
prepared for retirement. The ideal 
way to retire is to approach the pen- 
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sion age with a feeling of impatience 
to be getting down to the job in 
hand. 

Have a hobby which you are itch- 
ing to work at, full-time. Like a 
friend of mine who, since he retired 
at sixty-five, has become a market- 
gardener. 

Of course you haven’t left it too 
late. The highest-paid artist io 
America, until a year or so ago, was 
Grandma Moses, who only began to 
paint when she was in her late 
seventies ! 

Building yourself a happy old age 
is of paramount importance. If you 
let your talents atrophy, your inter- 
ests stagnate, your mind decay, the 
only sane thing to do is to “ shuffle 
off this mortal coil ” as quickly and 
as decently as you can. 

Otherwise you will become an 
embittered old soul, hating your 
years, jealous of youth, and deplor- 
ing your mental and physical de- 
cline. Use the mellow years to round 
off your life. 


© 
' AREN'T we due to get another letter from that son of 
ours?” Mrs. Madigan asked her husband. 
“Yes,” he replied. “ We’ve heard from him only once 


since he returned to the university.” 
“That’s what I thought. When did we write him last?” 


“On the fourth.” 
“Are you sure?” 


“ Positive,” replied Madigan. “I looked it up in my 


cheque-book this morning.” 


ON the Continent, porridge was known to be a favourite 

food of the Irish, before the time of St. Patrick. A 
Latin writer describes a person whom he did not like as a 
big, fat fellow, “ swollen with Irish porridge”. 





—Irish News. 
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Irish Writers 2 


Gerald Nugent 








wo qualities are particularly 
“noticeable in the pattern of 
Irish life through the centuries 
—the son of an invading family who 
becomes more Irish than the Irish 
themselves, and the Gael forced 
into exile because of his refusal to 
place a compliant neck beneath the 
conquering heel of the day. 
In Gerald Nugent, a little-known 


poet of the 16th century, both of 
these qualities were united. The son 
of a settler in Meath (King John 
had granted the barony of Delvin 
to an ancestor, Gilbert de Nugent), 
he was compelled to leave Ireland 
because of his activities in the 
Elizabethan wars. 

The Nugents, at this time, like 
many another English family of the 
Pale, had become Gaelic speakers. 
Gerald, a bard and harpist, flung 
aside his harp to join with the Irish 
in their struggle against oppression. 

In his grief at having to leave the 
land of his birth he composed, in 
Gaelic, the following lamentation : — 


ODE WRITTEN ON LEAVING IRELAND 


What sorrow wrings my bleeding 
heart, 
To flee from Innisfail ! 
Oh, anguish from her scenes to part, 
Of mountain, wood and vale ! 
Vales that the hum of bees resound, 
And plains where generous steeds 
abound. 


While wafted by the breeze’s wing, 
I see fair Fintan’s shore recede, 
More poignant griefs my bosom 

wring, 
The farther eastward still I speed, 
With Erin’s love my bosom warms, 
No soil but hers for me has 


charms. 


A soil enrich’d with verdant bowers, 
And groves with mellow fruits 


that teem ; 
A soil of fair and fragrant flowers, 
Of verdant turf and crystal 
stream : 


Rich plains of Ir, that bearded corn 
And balmy herbs and shrubs 
adorn. 


A land that boasts a pious race, 
A land of heroes brave and bold ; 
Enriched with every female grace 
Are Banba’s maids with locks of 
gold 


Of men, none with her sons com- 
pare, 
No maidens with her daughters fair. 


If Heaven, propitious to my vow, 
Grant the desire with which I 
burn, 
Again the foamy deep to plough 
And to my native shores return— 
“ Speed on,” I'll cry, “ my galley fleet, 
Nor e’er the crafty Saxon greet.” 


No perils of the stormy deep 
I dread—yet sorrow wounds my 
heart ; 
To leave thee, Leogaire’s fort, I 
weep ; 
From thee, sweet Delvin, must I 
part ! 
Oh! hard the task, oh! lot severe 
To flee from all my soul holds 
dear. 
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ES er So cere” 


The germ idea of this story was taken from an original 
ghost story written by George Bernard Shaw in 1884. 
Bernard Shaw sent his ghost story to a magazine which 
long ago ceased publication, and when he had almost lost 
remembrance of it he was astonished to see a story using 
his idea printed anonymously in another publication. 


—R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 


What Could It Be? 


HURCH Roap is a cheerful, open 

thoroughfare in a pretty Lon- 

don suburb. And yet I am 
afraid that we shall have to leave it, 
and all through that horrid house 
opposite! 

The cottage we occupy is at the 
end of Church Road; and when we 
came to the neighbourhood the cor- 
responding corner opposite re- 
mained unbuilt on. 

At length the all-devouring buil- 
der erected a large, square ugly 
house on the corner site. A Miss 
Spencer, living alone and keeping 
several servants, moved in and called 
the house Montresor Lodge. 

She was a tall, lady-like, well- 
dressed woman, with something 
peculiarly graceful in her walk and 
carriage, and I liked to watch her 
as she paced pensively to and fro 
beneath the maples. 

As time went on I began to pity 
her; for whether taking her morning 
stroll or afternoon drive in a hired 
victoria, she was always alone. 
Whether she was really as solitary 
and friendless as she appeared to be, 
of course, I could not tell. 

Her dress and style of living were 
indicative of ample means; and her 


servants, also, were of the well- 
trained, expensive kind. Louis, the 
butler and general factotum, was 
apparently a Frenchman. One of his 
duties was to accompany his mis- 
tress on her drives. Sometimes Miss 
Spencer would send him across in 
the morning with a message to ask 
me to drive with her in the after- 
noon, and as I had no carriage of 
my own, and the weather continued 
mild and open, I was glad to accept 
her friendly invitation as often as I 
could. 


QNE week, however, it so happened 

that I was obliged to decline 
on two consecutive occasions, and 
fearing lest Miss Spencer might 
think me ungracious, I went over to 
explain how it was. 

I found her looking unusually 
animated. She was leaning back in 
her favourite seat with an open 
Bible on her knee. 

“I suppose you have read the 
story of Cain and Abel?” she asked, 
when the usual salutations had been 
exchanged. She made the inquiry as 
though she were speaking of the last 
new novel. 

“ Yes, of course,” I replied. 


Condensed from The World’s Strangest Ghost Stories, by R. Thurston Hopkins 
(Surrey: The World’s Work, Ltd., Kingswood, 15/-) 
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“ Have you ever considered what 
was the nature of the mark set upon 
the first murderer?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“Should you think that the 
brand—whatever its mature—was 
always apparent, or that it only 
became visible under certain 
circumstances?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered, after 
a moment’s reflection. “ The idea 
is new to me.” 

“ Whichever way it was, it could 
not have mattered much to him,” 
continued Miss Spencer gloomily. 
“ He knew that whatever he did— 
though he prayed fervently and re- 
pented bitterly—he must to the last 
hour of his life bear about in his 
person the mysterious mark of 
Divine displeasure. Oh, it was an 
awful fate!” and she wrung her 
hands together. 

“But you seem to forget that he 
killed his brother,” said I, amazed 
at her vivid interest in Cain. “ He 
deserved to suffer, for his sin was 
great. For my part I don’t pity him 
a bit.” 

“Oh, don’t say so!” 


‘Tu words came quick, like a cry of 
pain, and as her glance met mine 

it thrilled me through and throu: 

and I shivered from head to foot. 

She saw it, and instantly resumed 
her old calm manner, as though it 
were a mask that had dropped for 
a moment. 

“ And it was jealousy that was at 
the bottom of that first crime as of 
so many since,” she observed. “ It 
is a power potent for evil.” 

A few days later Louis came 
across with a message from Miss 


Spencer. Was I inclined for a drive 
that day, and if so, would it be con- 
venient to me to go before lunch 
instead of after? I returned an 
affirmative reply, and about twelve 
o’clock the carriage drew up at my 
gate. 

We had been out two hours, and 
were within half a mile of home, 
driving down the main street, when 
we approached a milliner’s shop 
with a photographic studio next 
door. iss Spencer pulled the 
check-string, and the carriage 
stopped at the milliner’s. 

““No—the photographer’s,” she 
said in clear accents. 


‘THE coachman obeyed and Louis 

descended to open the door; but 
instead of doing so he stood for a 
moment with his hand on the 
handle, and I wondered at the 
trouble in his face. 

“ Madame,” he said, and there 
was a volume of urgent, respectful 
entreaty in the single word. 

Her eyes flashed—‘ Open the 
door”, and he would have been a 
bold man who refused to obey that 
quiet command. 

I alighted, and as I did so heard 
Louis sigh heavily. He looked at me 
imploringly. What in the world did 


gh, it all mean? 


Smith was a very good photo- 
grapher, and my husband and I had 
both been to him more than once. 

“Have you an appointment?” 
asked a young woman, comung 
forward. 

“Yes; two o'clock,” answered 
Miss Spencer, giving her name. 

ereupon we were promptly con- 
ducted to the studio. 

Presently Smith emerged from the 
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WHAT COULD IT BE? -- 





usual little dark closet in the corner, 
and recognised me and inquired how 
I would be taken. 

“Tt is my friend,” I replied, indi- 
cating the motionless figure by the 
window. As I spoke Miss Spencer 
turned slowly round, and the man 
started. 


HE might well start. Was this the 

woman with whom I had chatted 
merrily barely ten minutes ago? Her 
eyes had grown suddenly haggard; 
her face was drawn and white, un- 
mistakable suffering stamped in 
every line. 

“You are ill!” I exclaimed, 
springing forward in dismay. “ Some 
water, quick!” 

“No,” she answered, and she took 





her seat opposite the instrument, and 
signed to Smith to proceed. He 
obeyed and disappeared into his 
closet. (I remembered afterwards 
that he made no attempt to arrange 
her attitude, and did not utter a 
single syllable.) 

“Oh, come away, come away,” I 
cried. 

But she resisted. “I must know,” 
she whispered hoarsely. “ Stay with 
me. It is—all you—can do.” 

I sank down at her side and hid 
my face, for I could not bear to look 
upon hers. I felt that I was assisting 
at a tragedy, and was the more 
frightened because I did not in the 
least know what there was to be 
afraid of. 

I heard Smith walk to and fro a 
number of times, and at last his 
voice broke the silence. 

“* Madam, I cannot take your por- 
trait.” 

I looked up, startled by his cold, 
stern tone, but Miss Spencer did not 
notice it. Without a word she rose 
and walked out of the house; blank 
despair was on her face. 


We drove home in unbroken silence. 

At my gate she turned and kissed 
me for the first and only time. 
“Goodbye—a long goodbye to 
Hope and you.” 

When my husband came home 
that evening I told him what had 
happened. He was inclined to make 
light of it, setting it all down to 
“nerves ” and “ fancy ”. 

“If you had seen her face you 
would not talk about ‘fancy’,” I 
retorted, rather nettled. 

The words were yet on my li 
when the housemaid opened the 
door and announced that Mr. Smith, 
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the photographer, wished to see me. 

“ Show him in,” said I. 

“ Well, Mr. Smith,” said my hus- 
band. “ My wife has been telling me 
of something that took place at your 
studio today which seems to have 
upset her.” 

“TI don’t wonder,” returned the 
man gravely, “ I was upset myself. I 
don’t know anything against the lady 
who came with Mrs. Hope today, 
but if she is a friend of yours I think 
you ought to know that there is 
something. very, very odd about 
her.” 

“In what way?” 

“Tt is impossible to take her 
portrait.” 

“Ts that all?” said my husband 
contemptuously. 

“No, it is not all,” replied Smith 
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“ Because every negative was 
covered with spots. Today, for all 
she looked so white and frightened, 
I knew her again in a moment.” 

“ And the result?” I cried. 

“Was the same. I have printed 
off two proofs to show you. You had 
better look at them first, Mr. Hope,” 
he said significantly, handing them 
to him. 

I saw my husband’s face change 
instantly. I could not bear the sus- 
pense, and stepped forward quickly 
and looked over his shoulder. 

Ah me, what a sight! The photo- 
graph was thickly covered with 
spots, and each spot was the minute 
but perfect picture of @ face. The 
face of a dead man! 

I turned sick with horror; the 
room spun round; I believe | 
fainted. 





bluntly. “I have seen Miss Spencer 
before today. Five years ago, when 
I was chief operator to Messrs. B. 
and B.”—naming a well-known firm 
of West End “cage 5 nse she 
came to have her likeness taken; I 
could not succeed, and was obliged 
to tell her so.” 

“Why couldn’t you succeed?” 
asked my _ husband, growing 
interested. 


The next day my husband took 
me away; and when I returned at 
the end of a fortnight Montresor 
Lodge was empty. 

I have never seen Miss Spencer 
again; probably never shall. What- 
ever she may have done, I know that 
her punishment is great and her 
repentance bitter, and with all my 
heart I pity her. 

* 
A YounG Irish businessman, back from an impressive trip 
to the United States, hoped to inspire his workers with 
the American spirit. So he brought back a number of signs 
saying “ Do it now” and hung them around his factory. 
Asked some weeks later how his employees had reacted, 
he said in some bewilderment: “I guess it worked—my 
office boy joined the Army, three typists asked for a raise, 
the factory workers went on strike, the cashier skipped 
ie and the book-keeper ran off with my girl 
riend.” 
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Many great projects resulted from the remarkable mind of 
Christopher Colles 





A Forgotten Pioneer of 
American Progress 


RAMSAY 


HRISTOPHER COLLES saw many 

things before his contemporaries 

saw them. The New York 
Historical Society, which had his 
portrait painted by the artist, Jarvis, 
honoured him as one of the worthiest 
pioneers of American progress. 

He was the first man to propose 
and to bring before the people the 
feasibility and the national advan- 
tage of a system of water communi- 
cation which would unite the five 
great lakes with the Atlantic. 

Having made a personal survey 
along the Mohawk river as far as 
Wood Creek, he published his pro- 
posals in 1785. 

“By this means,” he wrote, 
“internal trade will be promoted; 
the country will be settled; frontiers 
will be secured; a variety of articles 
which will not bear the expense of 
land carriage may be brought to 
New York. 

“ By this means, also, in time of 
war, provisions and stores may be 
moved with facility and in sufficient 
quantity to meet any emergency; in 
time of peace, all the necessary con- 
veniences and luxuries of life may 
be distributed to the remotest parts 
of the Great Lakes and to the 


COLLES 





smallest branches of the rivers which 
shoot from these lakes.” 


HE is said to have been the first 
in the United States to under- 
take the building of a steam engine. 
This was for a distillery in Phila- 
delphia, around 1772, but it failed 
for want of financial support. 
About the same time, lecturing 
on. pneumatics in Philadelphia, he 
demonstrated an air pump he had 
invented. 
Two years later he proposed for 
New York City the construction of 
a reservoir and other public works, 


Condensed from In Castle and Court House 
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including a system of conduit pipes. 
This enterprise was completed in 
1776. 

When, later, the Manhattan Com- 
pany was chartered to supply New 
York with water the undertaking 
was based on proposals that had 
been made by Colles. 

On the outbreak of the War of 
Independence he lectured on gun- 
nery and taught the young revolu- 
tionary army the principles of pro- 
jectiles. This was before the arrival 
of Baron Steuben in 1777. 

In 1789, Colles proposed a Sur- 
vey of the Roads of the United 
States. In 1808, he proposed a plan 
of navigation between New York 
and Philadelphia. 

The plan was to erect canals not 
dug into the soil, as in Europe, but 
built of timber, elevated above the 
ground, with perpendicular sides 

This, like his other proposals, was 
made without hope of any practical 
benefit to himself. 


JN 1812, Colles suggested a 

system of telegraphic communi- 
cation along the American coast, 
from Passamaquoddy to New 
Orleans. A semaphoric telegraph 
was established for communications 
between New York and Sandy Hook 
and it was for many years under his 
direction. 

He described this numerical tele- 


graph to be a machine composed of 
a frame of timber in the form of a 
five-pointed star, to_be erected on 
hills, so as to be visible with a tele- 
scope at a distance of ten miles. A 
revolving index carried a circular 
board on which were marked nine 
digits and a cipher. 

Had his suggestions been sup- 
ported promptly by the Government 
or by the business community—had 
his proposed telegraph system been 
extended along the coast to any con- 
siderable extent—so as to transmit 
information rapidly to the people, 
many movements of British fleets 
and armies might have been impeded 
or entirely frustrated during the 
war of 1812. 


Tuis remarkable man was born in 

Ireland in 1738. Left an orphan 
at an early age, he passed into the 
charge of Richard Pococke, the 
famous Oriental traveller, later 
Bishop of Ossory. 

Pococke led the mind of his 
adopted pupil to physical investiga- 
tion and to considerable attainments 
in languages. He gave Colles a fair 
knowledge of mathematics, miner- 
alogy, climate, antiquities and 
geographical science. 

On Pococke’s death in 1765, 
Colles emigrated to America. He 
died, aged 79, in 1816, and is buried 
in St. Paul’s Cemetery, New York. 
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high marriage rate among air hostesses may be due 
to their meeting so many attractive men who are 


strapped down. 


RRAd10 enables people who have nothing to say to talk to 


people who aren’t listening. 
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The brilliant young scenic designer, whose work in the 
Dublin theatre and abroad has earned high admiration, 
gives essential advice on a difficult art 


Making and Painting 


Stage Scenery 


MICHAEL O’HERLIHY 


© give constructive advice on 
‘ba an essentially visual sub- 

ject as theatrical décor through 
the medium of the written word is 
like teaching somebody to cook an 
omelette without eggs. 

However, it might be of some 
help to you to describe the usual 
approach and technique of transpos- 
ing the author’s manuscript to three- 
dimensional life on the stage. 

When the production of a play is 
envisaged, the first step is, needless 
to say, to read the script, not once 
but many times, until it is com- 
pletely digested and one is familiar 
with the characters, plot and en- 
vironment of the action. 

Rough designs and stage-plans 
are then prepared and submitted to 
the producer. This consultation 
with the producer is very necessary, 
because otherwise one might de- 
sign an entrance or portion of the 
set with such dramatic import and 
expectancy that the audience would 
expect something critical and impor- 
tant to happen there, and unless the 
producer thought likewise it would 
stick out like a sore thumb. 

The sure sign of complete agree- 
ment between producer and de- 
signer is when each one’s work 


dovetails and is not apparent to the 
audience. 


‘THE next step is examination of the 

theatre in which the production 
is to take place and to ascertain the 
following : 

(a) Sight lines; 

(b) if there is a method of flying 
scenery (a method of hoisting by 
ropes pieces of scenery or even 
whole sets up to the roof of the 
stage out of view of the audience); 

(c) whether there is any electrical 
equipment, and to determine the 
electrical load it can bear, otherwise 
another Irish theatre might ascend 
to the clouds; 

(d) most important, how much 
offstage room is available. There is 
not much point in designing scenery 
if it cannot be run offstage. 


F-very theatre has a definite setting 

line from which all sets and 
scenery are worked out on plan to 
scale. This and the centre line are 
the two main basic measurements 
from which all sets are laid out on 
the stage. 

When designing scenery one must 
bear in mind constantly the sight 
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IRISH DIGEST DRAMA AWARDS 


Special Auditions for Amateur Players 
AN important addition has been made to the series of special 
awards which THe IrtsH DiGest is offering at the All-Ireland 
Amateur Drama Festival in April. 

Through the courtesy of Lord Longford, manager of Longford 
Productions, and of Mr. Ernest Blythe, managing director of the 
Abbey Theatre, auditions have been arranged for the four players 
who receive THE IrRIsH DiGEsT Awards. 

These auditions will enable the players concerned to discover 
how well they measure up to the highest standards of acting. While 
without commitment on the part of the theatre managements, they 
will serve as a valuable guide to those players who may be thinking 
of adopting the stage as a career. 

Every player competing at the Festival in Athlone will be eligible 
for THE Irn1sH DiGEst Awards, and for these special auditions, which 
we have been happy to arrange with the kind co-operation of Lord 
Longford and Mr. Blythe. 


The Awards 
A week’s visit to Dublin, with expenses paid, as guests of | 
THE IrisH DiGEst, will be awarded to: | 
(1) The actor judged best in a leading part ; | 
(2) The actress judged best in a leading part ; 
(3) The actor judged best in a character part ; 
(4) The actress judged best in a character part. 
The awards will be made on the judgment of the Festival 
adjudicator in Athlone, whose decision will be final. 


And Now, Also— 


A private audition at the Abbey Theatre and at the Gate Theatre 
for each of the four winning players. 














lines of the theatre. This means that fully a lot of unnecessary work is 
the worst seats in the theatre must avoided later. 

be considered all the time, other- The usual scale is half an inch to 
wise some portions of the action one foot and the same applies to any 
might be lost to a section of the working drawing one has to prepare 
house. for carpenters and property men. 

When all this information is com- 

plete, it is time to do a scale stage "THE basic units of all scenery are 
plan of the set. If this is done care- flats and cloths. A flat is a 
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wooden frame made usually of 
three inch by one inch seasoned 
deal, and covered with canvas or a 
good blay calico. 

The common mistake of lapping 
the canvas around the wood must be 
avoided. It should be tacked and 
glued on to the face of the wood, 
otherwise it will be ripped on the 
floor and will stretch unevenly when 
painted. 

Door, window and fireplace open- 
ings can be built into any single flat 
and the doors, etc., inserted into the 
openings, which means that different 
styles and architectural periods can 
be interchanged by altering the 
painting on the flat. 

A straight wall can be maintained 
by bringing the flats together and 
sticking an ordinary surgical ban- 
dage down the crack with size or 
glue. In theatrical parlance this is 
known as a “dutchman ”. 

A cloth is a large area of canvas 
with the seams always sewn hori- 
zontally. Along the top is a length 
of common webbing and tapes to tie 
on to a long length of wood and in 
the bottom a four-inch hem to take 
another length of wooden batten, 
giving sufficient weight for the cloth 
to hang taut when suspended. 


"THERE are three basic types of set- 

tings. (a) Cloth and legs; (b) 
cloth and wings; (c) box set. 

(a) A cloth and legs set consists 
of a backcloth and “ legs ” hanging 
on each side of the side in sufficient 
numbers to “ mask ” (i.e., to prevent 
the audience seeing the side of the 
stage). 

A “leg” is like an unbattened 
flat hanging from overhead. It can 
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Detail of a fiat, showing method 
of joining cleat and line. 


be of any material at ail, but 
preferably velvet because it reflects 
less light than any other substance 
—a most useful material, but un- 
fortunately expensive. It is impos- 
sible to achieve a “blackness” on the 
stage with anything else, no matter 
how many coats of paint are applied. 

With this set and in fact with all 
sets, it is necessary to hang “ bor- 
ders” overhead. “Borders” are 
lengths of neutral material or 
painted canvas which should go 
from wall to wall of the stage, 
measuring anything from six feet 
to twelve feet deep. These are hung 
to mask over the top of the set to 
prevent the audience from seeing 
the ceiling of the stage. 

“ Borders ” can be designed and 
painted to fit in with the set 
(beamed ceiling, foliage, plaster 
work, etc.) and go a long way 
towards achieving a designed unity. 

(b) “Cloth” and “Wings” set 
consists again of a backcloth and 
wing pieces which are normal flats 
usually in groups of two joined to- 
gether—one “on and off” stage 
(parallel to footlights). 
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The onstage flat is usually 
adorned with cut out plywood to 
give an impression of some definite 
feature such as a wall, a house, 


foliage, etc. This is known as 
“ profiling ”. 
These types of settings are most 


usually seen in ballet, pantomime, 
and musical comedy, because they 
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give most stage space, which is: *- 


necessary for shows with large casts. 

The third type, (c) “ The Box” 
set, is the set usually associated 
with the straight theatre. It in- 
variably consists of a sufficient num- 
ber of flats to reach from downstage 
right enclosing a space right around 
the stage and ending up in a corre- 
sponding position “ downstage left ”. 

It has doors, windows and fire- 
places set into the flats, and can be 
designed and painted with unend- 
ing progression. 

There is a fourth type—a rela- 
tively modern innovation (at least 
in this country). It is known as “ the 
standing set ”. 

As its name implies it remains 
standing through the entire produc- 
tion. Different localities are stated 
by changes in lighting, props, cos- 
tume and dialogue. 

A most effective method for 
Shakespeare, Yeats and the other 
classics and for the more complica- 
ted modern plays but a difficult 
type to tackle until one is quite con- 
versant with theatrical techniques in 
all branches. 


‘Tue art of painting scenery would 

require volumes to describe. 
There are even trade secrets which 
the scenic artists of the old school 
refuse to divulge. 





Cloth and Wing Set. 


The basic ingredients are glue 
size and powder distempers mixed 
together. Always obey the imstruc- 
tions on the size packet. They are 
not joking. 

To mix the paints dissolve the 
powder in sufficient water to pro- 
duce a thick paste, then add the 
size until the covering power of the 
paint is satisfactory. 

Remember these  distempers 
always dry three times lighter than 
applied and so should be tested first. 
Avoid any black other than “ drop 
black ”. Avoid also “ prussian blue ” 
(too much dye) and “ brunswick 
greens ”. Be careful of “ ultramarine 
blue”, it is terribly potent and a 
little goes a long way. 

It is always necessary to prime 
new canvas with a mixture of flake 
whiting and size, but not necessary 
to prime for overpainting old stock, 
as this only adds another heavy 
layer of paint. 

Oil paints and other prepared 
paints should be avoided. They ruin 
canvas and are usually impossible to 
overpaint. If in overpainting you 
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find a surface that cannot be covered 
by ordinary methods, it is a good 
idea to cover the area first with a 
shellac coating or a coat of any 
clear varnish. 

Take care of your brushes by 
washing after use in cold water and 
now and again in warm water. 
Brushes, after a while, get used to 
your touch and go with your hand, 
so do not lend them or you will be 
amazed how different they are to 
paint with on return. 


WHEN dealing with colour always 
remember that the impact of 

coloured light can change the whole 

character and feeling of a set. 

A good tip is to get a small piece 
of the various coloured gelatines 
which will be used in the light and 
look through them at your coloured 
design. This will give yor more or 
less the finished effect. 


A good selection of colours to 
acquire from which nearly all com- 
position can be mixed are flake 
white, drop black, Van Dyke brown, 
yellow ochre, signal red, ultramarine 
blue, emerald green, Venetian red 
and farmer’s blue. The chromes and 
lake colours are very expensive and 
not really worth it. 


FoR painting on curtains and any- 

thing that needs to fold such as 
costumes and furniture covers, ani- 
line dye is very useful. Ask for water 
solvent dye; otherwise you enter 
into the complication of binding 
mediums, etc. 

To deal with the other parts of a 
designer’s duties, such as costumes, 
properties, furniture and lighting in 
this short article is impossible, but 
I hope the few suggestions I have 
given will be of assistance in future 
productions. 





The Waltz Wins Through 

THe waltz dates back to 1700, when the first German waltz 
tune appeared. The dance was first performed in the 

Paris Opera House in 1793, but conservative Britain only 


accepted it in 1812, 


In Dublin, it was considered bad taste to reverse during 
the waltz, and those who did so could be ordered off the 
floor. Exception was made in the case of Frenchmen, partly 
because they were thought nor to know better, and partly 
because they were held to be the only people who could 


do it properly. 


Dent marry for money—you can borrow it cheaper. 
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Gentle when stroked, fierce when provoked 


Most Faithful Dog in 
the World 


ROBERT 


F you're thinking of having a dog 

for a friend and companion and 

you want one that is faithful and 
brave, one that will give its life if 
necessary and demand little in re- 
turn, you need go no further than 
an Irish wolfhound. 

The Irish hound of today possesses 
to the full the qualities of his illus- 
trious ancestors; he combines power 
with beauty; he has a courtly kindli- 
ness and still retains the title, 
“ King of the Canine World ”. 


ALONG with the round tower and 

harp, he is firmly established as 
one of our national emblems. From 
remote times he has been prized for 
his wonderful ability in hunting and 
destroying the wolf. He had to 
possess great speed and strength for 
this difficult work. The ravages 
caused by wolves attacking herds of 
cattle were curtailed by the wide- 
spread use of wolfhounds. 

In famous hunts organised by 
the Fianna, thousands of men and 
hounds were used to clear the 
wolves. It is said that 16,000 men, 
each with his hound, were used in 
the hunt organised by Cailte for 
Eochaid, King of Ulidia, when they 
hunted the Mourne Movntains, 


J. MAY 


clearing them of wolves and wild 
boars. 

The hunts also served to keep 
men and hounds trained and in 
good condition if called upon to 
defend their country. 


Goop idea of the size and con- 

formation of the Irish wolfhound 
can be obtained from the skulls of 
specimens found in the bog of 
Lagore, Co. Meath, and also from 
carvings on the Celtic Cross of 
Kells. 

The first description in writing of 
our national dog was given in 1571. 
In that year the Blessed Edmund 
Campion, S.J., compiled his Historie 
of Ireland at Turvey House, Dona- 
bate, County Dublin. He wrote :— 

“ They (the Irish) are not without 
wolves and greyhounds to hunt 
them, bigger of bone than a colt. 
The Irish wolfhound is similar in 
shape to a greyhound, bigger than a 
mastiff and tractable as a spaniel.” 


"THE love and devotion of the wolf- 

hound is well illustrated in a 
memorial erected in 1865 over the 
tomb of an aged citizen of Dublin 
at Mount Jerome Cemetery. A life- 
sized statue of a massive aged wolf- 
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“WITH eye upraised, his master’s 
look to scan 

The joy, the solace, and the aid 
of man 

The rich man’s guardian and the 
poor man’s friend 

The only creature faithful to the 
end.” 











hound is placed on a pedestal sur- 
mounting the imposing granite tomb 
in which lie the remains of the 
hound’s friend. 


"Tue heart-broken hound has taken 

up his position on his master’s 
heavy cloak, which is spread over 
the pedestal. The right paw is 
placed lightly on his master’s large 
soft hat and the left one is laid over 
his gloves, all of which he guards 
lovingly. The hound is looking 
piteously towards the sky, whining 
for his non-returning master. 

It is the story in stone of a faith- 
ful old hound who, after fruitlessly 
searching for his master, finds the 
only ties remaining between them in 
this world. Having found them, he 
guards them faithfully, night and 
day, regardless of his own personal 
wants, and from his neglected and 
pathetic condition it would appear 
that the hound will not have long 
to wait until he joins his master in 
death. 


‘THE fame of the wolfhound spread 

to all parts of the Continent, and 
their export was one of the chief 
causes for their continued decrease 
at home. So much so that an order 
was passed at a Parliament sitting in 


Kilkenny in 1652 prohibiting their 
export. 

By the end of the 18th century, 
the number of hounds in Ireland 
was very few. The last wolf was 
killed in 1786 at Myshall, County 
Carlow, by a pack of wolfdogs kept 
by Mr. Watson, a master of hounds, 
and from that time onwards our 
native hounds were kept by only a 
few lovers of the breed. 

Hamilton Rowan, the founder of 
the United Irishmen, was often to 
be seen in Dublin accompanied by 
two wolfhounds. 

E. Wilmot Chetwode, of Port- 
arlington, got some specimens from 
Rowan and gave a young hound to 
his neighbouring friend Mr. Pim, 
the brewer. The story is told that 
the wolfhound “took to drink and 
used to be carried to bed twice a 
week by the brewer’s men after par- 
taking too freely of the liquor that 
overfiowed from the vats.” 

He was returned to Chetwode 
and perforce spent the rest of his life 
in sobriety. 


(CHETWODE gave a brace of his 

hounds to his cousin Henry N. 
Thompson, who in 1832 took them 
back with him to America. Two 
others, sent in 1838 to Fort 
Snelling, helped to found the breed 
in the United States. Other Irish 
wolfhounds followed, and today the 
breed is to be found in all parts of 
the States. 

2,275 Irish wolfhounds were 
registered with the American 
Kennel Club from 1897 to 1955, 
and the Irish Wolfhound Club of 
America have with their printers a 
monumental work entitled, Fifty 
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Years of Irish Wolfhound Registra- 
tions in America. Tt gives full par- 
ticulars of the pedigree of each of 
the 2,275 hounds. The Club also 
publishes a quarterly magazine. 

Two wolfhounds adorn the 
original flag of the famous 69th 
Fighting Irish Regiment; two Irish 
wolfhounds head the Colour Party 
of that Regiment in the St. Patrick’s 
Day Parade in New York each year, 
and are given special honour when 
passing the Saluting Base. 


A WOLFHOUND in repose beneath a 

Celtic Cross appears on the monu- 
ment at Gettysburg to commemo- 
rate the heroes of Meagher’s Irish 
Brigade who fell in the battle in 
July, 1863. 

The Irish Wolfhound Club of 
America has a distinctive tie made 
from green Irish poplin, with the 
head of a wolfhound in silver grey 
on it. The members had it made by 
the Irish firm of Messrs. Atkinson, 
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and it has helped to encourage in- 
terest in the breed. 


‘Tue Irish Kennel Club was 
founded in 1922 and up to date, 
$29 Irish wolfhounds have been 
registered with it. Previous to 1922 
wolfhounds bred in Ireland were 
registered with the English Kennel 
Club. Since 1921, 2,957 hounds 
have been registered in England. 

The late T. W. Corcoran of 
North Strand, Dublin, founded the 
Irish Wolfhound Club of Ireland. 
He was the owner of the inter- 
national champion Finbar Borowmhe, 
who was used as a model by the 
artist who designed the Irish six- 
penny piece. 

The future for the wolfhound in 
his native country is bright. There 
are now many faithful followers of 
the hound with good kennels. 

The Irish Kennel Club fosters the 
breed and works in close co-opera- 
tion with the Irish Wolfhound Club. 
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S WHERE did I come from?” 


“You were brought by the doctor in a little black 


bag,” said the parent. 


“How were you born, Dad?” 

“TI was found under a gooseberry bush.” 

“How was granddad born?” 

“The stork dropped him down the chimney.” 

Examining the boy’s exercise book later, the father noted 
the following conclusion to an essay: “ My inquiries allow 
me confidently to offer the opinion that there have been 
no normal births in our family for at least ninety years.” 


“SN the whole history of the world,” said fosh Billings, 
“there is only one thing money can’t buy. To wit, the 
wag of a dog’s tail.” 
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Few examples of family devotion have been more remark- 

able than that shown by the young Irish men and women 

in the U.S. who, during the 19th century, sent hard- 

earned dollars—by the million—to help meet the exorbitant 

rents which their parents in Ireland had to pay to keep a 
roof over thew heads 


When Many a 


Roof was 


Thatched with Dollars 


ARNOLD 


S far as I know, no other immi- 
grant group in the United 
States sent back as much 
money in the 19th century as did 
the Irish in the fifty years after 
the Famine. Even 
sum is high: £1,000,000 a year— 
£20,000,000 in a generation! 
These figures represent only 
what was reported by shipping 
firms, banks and exchange houses. 
Some firms refused to report any 
figures at all, and how much more 
came back as small cash notes en- 
closed in those millions of “ Ameri- 
can letters ” we can only guess at. 
Whatever the total may have 
been, it is more startling when we 
realise that each individual remit- 
tance was small: two dollars, four 
dollars, sometimes twenty dollars, 
and each was saved, cent by cent, 
by a sturdy son sweating on the 
railroads or a devoted daughter toil- 
ing away in a kitchen somewhere in 
New York or Boston. 
For in those years nearly 50 per 
cent. of the Irish in the States were 
unskilled labourers. The men usually 
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found work on the railroads, in the 
mines or, more often, as general 
labourers; most of the girls became 
domestic servants or housekeepers. 


E girls were less inclined to be 
spendthrifts. Some worked out 
systematic methods of saving. As 
one old woman in Donegal de- 
scribed it: 

“T knew girls and they would 
have a cup on the sideboard in 
their boarding-house and every 
week they would put a few cents 
into it until they would have so 
many dollars saved. When they 
would have five or six saved they 
would send it home. Then those 
at home thought that it was such 
a great country and that all in it 
had lashings and lavings of 
money.” 

Money was seldom asked for by 
the people at home, except in special 
cases. Most of the Irish emigrants 
needed no reminder of conditions 
at home; and so the American 
money came regularly—so regu- 
larly, in fact, that in some counties 
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if you got something easily or for 
nothing people would say: “ It was 
like money from America.” 

Often when the American money 
arrived it was shown around proudly 
to friends and neighbours as proof 
that the son or daughter who sent 
it was indeed “ well and working ”, 
as the letters said. 

There were those who preferred 
not to tell how much they received. 
But secrets are not kept long in 
small communities, and the truth 
would out. 

In County Derry, for example, 
any kind of windfall—including a 
remittance from America—was re- 
ferred to as “ a wee bit of roughness 
in the house ”. As one old native of 
the county put it: “People could 
always tell which family had re- 
ceived money by the wee bit o’ 
roughness that would appear in the 
house.” 


[N the minds of the people at home, 

there were two kinds of money— 
“the American money ” and “ pas- 
sage money ”. 

A large number of people who 
left Ireland were helped to do so by 
relatives in America. This help 
usually came back in the form of 
prepaid passage tickets or money 
designated by them to be used for 
someone’s passage. 

It was never looked upon as 
“ American money ” because it did 
not contribute to the welfare of 
those at home. The recipients felt 
under a moral obligation to use it 
only for passage. 

Nor was it considered an un- 
mixed blessing, for it meant that 
another son or daughter would soon 
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be leaving, probably never to be 
seen again. As one man in his 


eighties put it: “ From the day the 
passage came, things were never the 
same in the family.” 

More often than not it was ex- 
pected that the person who went to 
America on this “ passage money ” 
would either pay it back to the 
sender after he had got a job, or 
else send home an equal amount to 
bring out another member of the 
family. Thjs was the system of “ one 
bringing out another” which was 
so widely practised. 

The “ American money ”, on the 
other hand, was joyfully received. 
The times it was looked for most 
eagerly were Christmas and Easter. 
The arrival of the Christmas letter 
was a great event, for it often 
spelled the difference between a 
frugal festival and a merry one. 

How was the American moncy 
used? A large part of the answer 
can be summed up in two words— 
rents and roofs. 

The single most important use of 
the “ American money ”—and the 
most pressing need of every small 
farmer in the country was to pay 
the rent. Rent day hung like a sword 
over his head, and until he paid it 
he couldn’t rest easy. Rent day was 
known as “ gale day ”, and one old 
Donegal man put it this way: 

“The rent was what troubled 
the people most. If you had not 

the rent you never lay down a 

night contented till you got it. 

There -was many a young boy 

went to America just so that his 

people would feel safe, for he sent 
home the rent money every time 
the gale day came around.” 
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The story was the same in other 
parts of the country. In 1864, for 
example, the Sligo Champion de- 
clared “ that a large portion of the 
money paid as rent during the last 
four years came from America ”. 


‘THE money that was left was often 

used for house repairs—perhaps 
a new slate roof was put on, or the 
old thatch replaced, or a new floor 
laid down. Sometimes there was 
enough over to build a new house. 

Speaking of his native town, one 
man of seventy admitted that “ be- 
fore the grants, every house that was 
built it was American money built 
it; and the same way with the 
houses that were fixed up.” 

The payment of shopkeepers’ bills 
was another item that depended on 
American money. Not infrequently a 
local shopkeeper would extend credit 
on the strength of promised Ameri- 
can money. One County Kilkenny 
shopkeeper had nothing but praise 
for his customers : 

“For the credit of our poor 
people,” he said in 1861, “I wish 
to have it known that I often made 
advances to them on remittances 
they expected from America, and 
that I never lost a penny that way.” 

When a cow or a horse died it 
was a calamity, since the loss was 
in many cases irreplaceable. Here, 


too, American money played a part. 
One woman over seventy told me: 

“One time when I was very wee 
our horse died, and mind you that 
was a great loss in those days. After 
some time I remember an American 
letter coming from my Aunt . . . and 
I can see to this day how pleased 
my father was when he opened it. 
In the letter was fifty dollars ... 
to buy a new horse.” 


‘THERE was one thing, however, 

that American money rarely 
bought—land. The amounts sent 
home were too small for that pur- 
pose, and rents, repairs and debts 
were such pressing problems that 
the modest sum was very soon spent. 

Some authorities have felt that 
the American money was not entirely 
a force for Ireland’s good. They 
point out that the inability to make 
a farm produce enough to pay rent 
proves that the farm is uneconomi- 
cal. The American money, therefore, 
by paying the rent on a large por- 
tion of these farms has in effect 
supported a vast system of unecono- 
mic landholding. 

Perhaps the best reply was given 
by an old man from West Clare 
when he said, simply: “I know 
people who would have been poor 
but were happy because of American 
money.” 


“DPD you know he was a self-made man e* 
“ Yes—but I don’t like the material he used!” 


WE are all inclined to judge ourselves by our ideals, others 


by their acts. 


—HAaArOLD NICOLSON. 
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How an Irish horse trainer fooled Bottomley 


Not This Time, Horatio 


JOHN MACADAM 


REDDIE Fox told me about an 

Irish trainer in a small way who 

was caught for something like 
£1,000 by Horatio Bottomley in his 
Victory Bond swindle. Call him 
Gerry, a lover of horseflesh, a 
gambler and a sport. He accepted 
the loss philosophically, but he 
didn’t forget. 

Two or three years later he 
noticed an advertisement for a 
mare, a good buy at §00 guineas, 
and it was to be seen at the racing 
stables of no other than that orna- 
ment of the Turf, Horatio Bot- 
tomley. 

Gerry travelled to Epsom. Bot- 
tomley, relieved that there were 
no foolish recriminations, listened 
politely as Gerry explained that the 
mare would suit one of his owners, 
but the price was about 100 guineas 
strong. 

“The price is right,” said Bot- 
tomley, “ and as soon as your owner 
sees her gallop he'll pay. Take her 
for a couple of days and let him look 
her over.” 

Handshakes of friendship and 
mutual fidelity, shoving of the mare 
into a horsebox, departure of mare, 
Gerry and his head lad in a mist of 
promises that the mare would 
either be bought at the price or re- 
turned in forty-eight hours. 


Porty-£1cuT hours passed, but the 

mare did not return. Three days, 
four days, no mare, no cheque. 
Bottomley rang Gerry’s home. He 
had left home three days ago. For 
where? Don’t know. Bottomley rang 
Gerry’s stable. He had been gone 
three days. Where? Don’t know. 
The Mare? What mare? 

Bottomley rang all the betting 
clubs. No, Gerry hadn’t been here. 
Bottomley muttered and turned to 
other business with blackness in his 
heart. 

Two weeks later a boy turned up 
at Epsom with a horsebox and in it, 
sleek, glossy, fit as a fiddle and look- 
ing like a champion, the mare. To 
all Bottomley’s demands, the boy 
said: “ Don’t know. All I know is 
I was told to bring the mare to you 
with Mr. Gerry’s compliments and 
he’s not able to buy her.” 


BoOTToMLey ran the mare over. 
Not a fault, sound in wind and 
limb. He muttered again and ac- 
cepted the situation with that same 
philosophy. He didn’t meet Gerry 
for a week or two, and when they 
did meet there was an odd scene. 
The mare was entered for a race 
at Sandown Park and Bottomley 
was standing in the saddling en- 
closure watching her go round. 


Condensed from The Macadam Road (fJarrold’s, Ltd., London. 15/-) 
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A Nice Wee Place 
greatest boxing fan I ever knew was a big, bluff, red-faced 

Belfast bookmaker by the name of Hugh McAlevey 

Last time I saw him was on the morning of an International 
soccer match in Belfast. There wasn’t a lot of interest in the game, 
and when Hugh said to me: “Jahnny . .. why waste your time 
on them fellas? Come on in the motor-car and take a look at the 
sea that'll be licking around County Down like a wee cat lappin’ at 
the milk,” I couldn’t refuse. 

In the car, he quoted Moore at me and sang snatches of songs. 
We went all around the coast and then cut into the top of the city. 

As we came to the tramlines, he turned off and drove through the 
gates of a cemetery. “ Just a wee thing I want to show you... .” 

We walked through the lanes of headstones and finally fetched up 
in front of a large square-shaped black marble tomb that was sunk 
into a declivity in the ground and had a door that was reached by a 
| series of descending steps. 
| We went down and Hugh opened the door. Inside, he lit a 
| spirit-lamp and switched on a small battery-set radio. 

“Tt’s for me wan day,” he said simply. 

But the lamp . . . and the radio? 

“Why not?” he said. “I often come in here for a wee collogie 
with myself. I think to myself I’m going to be a long time here wan 
day so why not get used to it. It’s a nice wee place.” 

On the way back to his home, after half an hour in the place 
that, truly, he seemed to make homely with his very being there, 
he was as loquacious and cheerful as I have ever known him, talk- 
ing away about fighters and whiskey deals and times he had been 
caught by the punters. 

Thinking of this, I was not as shocked as I might have been 
when, on my first trip back to Belfast after the war, they told me 
he was dead. I didn’t think of Hugh McAlevey being dead. I just 
thought of him being at home. 


“It’s for me,” he had said about the tomb. 
| —JOHN MACADAM. 














Gerry walked in and approached “I took the mare across to Ire- 


him. 

“There you are, you diabolical 
villain,” Bottomley began, but Gerry 
shushed him as a mother would a 
child with a pain and made the fol- 
lowing speech to him, patiently: 


land, Misther Bottomley. I ran her 
in a little flapper meeting up at 
Ballycastle and backed her to win 
me two hunnerd pounds. She won 
that. Then I took her and I enthered 
her for a race at Wicklow Moor and 
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she won three hunnerd for me there. 
Then I took her and I enthered her 
for another wee flap over in County 
Down and she won another three 
hunnerd for me there. I just took 
her and enthered her in one or two 
more of them wee flaps and brought 
her back to you safe and sound. 
Now what can be the harm in that? 
I didn’t quite get my tousand 
pounds back that you took off me, 
but I went pretty near to it and had 
a fine week’s racing besides.” 


Bottomiey = shrugged, _ looked 

shrewdly at Gerry and laughed 
appreciatively. “ Well,” he said, 
“bygones can be bygones for me, 
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and now you can do yourself a bit 
of good. The mare’ll win to-day.” 

“ She'll not!” says Gerry. 

“Tm telling you she will,” says 
Bottomley; “I’ve seen her at 
gallops.” 

“She'll not win, Misther Bot- 
tomley,” says Gerry, “ for she’ll not 
run. Running in all them wee flaps 
in Ireland disqualified her from 
running in any Jockey Club Meet- 
ing. You know the rules as well as 
me, Misther Bottomley. If you run 
her today you not only disqualify 
her but you disqualify yourself and 
the whole of your stable as well. 
Oh, no, Misther Bottomley, the 
mare’ll not win to-day... .” 


eon 


Beautv’s Treatment 





Gp AcE KELLy stepped off a plane in Chicago en route to 
her home in Philadelphia. She had a quiet talk with a 
girl reporter from the Chicago Sun-Times. At the time, 
Grace’s beautiful face was appearing in soap advertisements 
all over America. According to the ads, her “ movie star 
complexion ” was the result of her “ always” using Wizard 
soap. The girl reporter, understandably enough, asked her 
if it was so simple. “ Soap of any kind—Wizard or other- 
wise,” Miss Kelly said, “never touches my face.” 
—Pageant. 
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NE well-known variety of rose was obtained at the risk 
of death. 
When Robert Fortune, who died in 1880, wanted a plant 
of a double yellow rose rumoured to exist in the Far East, 
he disguised himself as a Chinese to penetrate the forbidden 
area of Loo Chow. ' 
The Irishman got his plant, but had he been discovered 
he would have lost his head. 





The spectacular career of Colonel Arthur Lynch proved 
that an intellectual could also be a man of action 


Why the Judge Forgot 
His Black-Cap Prayer 


JOSEPH DEAN 


ORN and bred of an Irish father 

and a Scottish mother in the 

wilds of New South Wales, 
Arthur Lynch had grown into that 
rare creature, an Australian Repub- 
lican. 

When the might of the British 
Empire was being mobilised against 
the Boers he caught a vision of “a 
little Republic being downed by an 
Imperial power.” 

Edith Cavell was to say, years later, 
that “patriotism is not enough ”. 
But Colonel Lynch thought patriot- 
ism had nothing to do with it. He 
preferred being dubbed a traitor to 
the country of his birth rather than 
betray his political conscience. So 
he sailed to Johannesburg and 
raised an Irish brigade, of which he 
was Colonel. 


[7 was too late. The Boers were 

already in retreat from Lady- 
smith. All Lynch and his amateur 
soldiers could do was to cover the 
lines of withdrawal. His were 
the last troops on the Drakensberg, 
at Laing’s Nek and in Johannesburg 
itself. 

At Vereeniging, he shared a last 
bottle of whiskey with General 


Botha, and then took ship to 
America to win support for the 
Boers. But the Boers made peace, 
neglecting to insert in the peace 
treaty a clause of indemnity for 
those British subjects who fought on 
their side. 

Galway elected “the Soldier of 
Liberty ” (as the Irish Party dubbed 
him) to be its representative in the 
House of Commons. The English 
Government responded by issuing 
a warrant for the arrest of the new 
member of Parliament on a charge 
of high treason. Lynch accepted 
this supreme challenge to his 
honour. 

Warrant or no warrant, he an- 
nounced, he would come to Eng- 
land to take his seat in the House. 
And on the appointed day he landed 
at Dover. 

A gentleman in a frock coat occu- 
pied the opposite seat in the boat 
train until they reached Victoria, 
where, with almost Oriental cour- 
tesy, he said: “I suppose you 
know, Colonel Lynch, that the war- 
rant is still in existence?” 

After this introduction they drove 
to Scotland Yard. That was the be- 
ginning of eight months in prison, 
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while Government agents scoured 
South Africa for witnesses and 
written evidence of treasonable acts, 
which were common knowledge. 


E trial was held in the Lord 

Chief Justice’s Court. Lynch was 
represented, though against his will, 
by three or four counsel. 

The affair lasted three days. It 
was the first treason trial for a 
generation. Lynch was a spectator, 
while his counsel argued imgenious 
points of law. As the argument pro- 
ceeded, he became more and more 
irritated. 

“I thought that the proceedings 
were iniquitous,” he wrote, “ and 
even rendered odious by that veneer 
of hypocrisy and cant, that solemn 
and scrupulous manner of deternzin- 
ing some little inessential point, 
while the whole conception of jus- 
tice was vitiated at its source.” 

The technical objections were, in- 
evitably, of no avail, and it fell to 
Mr. Justice Wills to speak the last 
words. (“I listened to him,” said 
Lynch, “ with complete contempt.”) 


‘THE judge was so wrought up with 


righteous indignation that he 
could scarcely get through his 
speech. 


“ The tie of allegiance is as strong 
as ever,” he declared. “ It must not 
be thought that comparative inno- 
cence of intention can justify people 
in becoming parties to treasonable 
acts.” 

The quivering old judge made a 
gesture of despair. “ Against what a 
Sovereign and what a country did 
you lift your hand!” he sighed. And 
pronouncing sentence of death, he 
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forgot those Christian words: “May 
the Lord have mercy on your soul.” 

Justice, or vengeance, was satis- 
fied, and the sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment. Lynch 
found that the warders in his prison 
were all soldiers against whom he 
had fought in South Africa. But 
none of them bore him any malice 
and he soon settled down to his 
own pursuits. For he was a scholar 
and an author at heart. 

He held degrees in Australian, 
French, German and English uni- 
versities. He had already published 
a number of scientific works (in- 
cluding several in French) and some 
volumes of poems. 


[N his autobiography written years 

later he admitted that, behind his 
republican sentiments, a deeper 
motive had played its part im urging 
him to take the field of battle: 

“TI was resolved to show that I, a 
thinker, could ride with the boldest 
horsemen in the world and, pitted 
with the men of action, would set 
them a pace which would test their 
nerve and call forth their every 
ounce of energy.” 

Now, in prison, he began his 
master treatise on psychology. 

England had been hard. Lynch 
claimed that before the peace treaty 
was signed Kitchener and Roberts 
had promised the Boers there would 
be no prosecutions for treason, but 
that Joseph Chamberlain had in- 
sisted. Whatever the truth, the 
country now relented, and hundreds 
of thousands of Engiishmen signed 
a petition for Lynch’s release. 

After a year in gaol he was let 
out upon licence. Three years later 
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he was granted a Royal pardon. His 
pride insisted that he should be 
elected to Parliament and take the 
seat of which he had been baulked 
before. Galway, however, being 
otherwise engaged, West Clare sent 
him back to Westminster, where he 
sat as an M.P. for nearly ten years. 
_ He was swept out of his con- 


the 


stituency by Sian Féin in 
Khaki Election of 1918. That was 
the end of his parliamentary life. 


He settled in London, where he 
practised as a doctor and surgeon. 
Novels and treatises flowed from 
his pen, and even a book of epi- 
grams in which he summed up his 
experiences of life. 
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FLattery is one thing I can eat up. It’s not fattening. 


—ELsA MAXWELL. 


NEVER try to reason the prejudice out of a man. It was 
not reasoned into him and cannot be reasoned out. 


—SIDNEY SMITH. 
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Books and People 


The Prodigal 
| Book Returns 











M&. Rosert GIBBincs, THE CorK 

author-artist, needed a spare copy 
of his book, Coconut Island. His 
publishers had decided to reissue the 
book—a children’s tale of the South 
Seas—and he needed the spare copy 
for revision, his own having been 
lost in the war. 

He made many inquiries, and 
eventually received a quotation from 
a Liverpool bookseller for an in- 
scribed copy for which the book- 
seller said he would have to charge 
a small premium. When he opened 
the book he read on the flyleaf in his 
own handwriting: “To my daughter, 
Brigid, with love from her father.” 

As Brigid was living in South 
Africa when he had sent her the book 
on its publication in 1936 that was all 
the more surprising. 

Though the coincidence remains, 
said Mr, Gibbings, her explanation 
was simple: “Oh, that was Bill So- 
and-so,” she said. “I lent it to him 
in Ladysmith years ago and he never 
gave it back.” 

—Cork Examiner. 


In a Different World 
WRITER IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
Ireland today is in a very strange 
position in relation to his readers. 
He lives, almost literally, in a dif- 
ferent world from them. His books 
are published almost always in Lon- 
don or in New York, or both, and 
his readers belong to the urban 


middle 
America. 

The reading public in the Repub- 
lic is inevitably small—the total 
population is only 3,000,0c00—and 
there is probably not a single serious 
writer, writing in English, who 
thinks of his public, as distinct from 
his critics and censors, as living in 
Ireland. 

Irish writers, particularly younger 
writers, often know very little of 
the external public on which they 
rely for their readers. The introspec- 
tive, leisurely, catty-kindly, private- 
joke atmosphere of Dublin usually 
laps them snugly about and they 
have in their heads, as their material, 
the harsher remembered life of some 
small town or village. 

The life they write about, indeed, 
is usually as remote from the life 
they live now as the life they live 
now is different from the unguessed 
life of their reader in Leamington 
Spa or Philadelphia. 

Furthermore, their reader usually 
knows little or nothing about the life 
they describe, and tends to think of 
their work as intermediary between 
“creative writing” and the travel 
book. 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


classes of England and 


MBS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF There 

is a Green Hill Far Away and 
400 other hymns, spent half of her 
married life in Derry, where her 
husband was bishop. 

Gounod came to compose his tune 
for the hymn through his daughter, 
who was at school in England. On 
her return to France she repeated 
the hymn, and her father was so im- 
pressed that he went to the piano 
and at once composed the air. 

—Belfast Newsletter. 
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One patient was poor and the other was rich—and the 
doctor was very tired. Maybe they did need him, but how 
could he tell ? 


Tuesday’s Children 


WALTER 


HE doctor heard the clock 
“hae midnight as he finished 

his last entry for Monday in 
the diary. He felt tired. He had had 
a long, hard day. He looked at the 
virgin whiteness of Tuesday and he 
prayed that it would remain that 
way. 

He heard his wife calling him 
from upstairs. “ All right, all right, 
I’m coming now,” he shouted. Then 
he rose, stretched himself, switched 
off the light, and walked slowly up 
the stairs. 


HE was at the top of the stairs, his 
fingers on the light switch, 
when the front doorbell rang. “ Oh, 
no!” he groaned. He wondered if 
he would pretend not to hear. If he 
stayed quiet would the caller go 
away? It was a point he had de- 
bated often with himself. He was 
always the loser. He knew he would 
have to go down and open the door, 
but every tired nerve of him was 
rebelling against it. 
He cursed with all the fluidity of 
his student days, and then he went 
down and took the latch off the 


MACKEN 


front door, opened it, shoved his 
greying head out, and barked: 
“ Well, what is it?” 

The man outside was 
turbed. 

“Good night, doctor,” he said. 
“ Would you come? Herself is hav- 
ing it hard.” 

The doctor looked at him. A 
small, stocky man with a big chest 
and a black, unshaven face, with 
white teeth and a few of them miss- 
ing. An unprepossessing character 
with an ingratiating smile. 

“What’s wrong with her?” the 
doctor asked. 

“Dunno,” said the man. “ Just 
she’s having it hard. Never hard 
with any of the others.” 

“How many others?” the doctor 
asked. 

“ Nine,” the man grinned, almost 
pouting his chest. “ Six died.” 

“ All right,” the doctor said. “ Pll 
be with you.” He went back in for 
his bag, thinking over what he would 
need. Six died, eh, he was thinking. 
No wonder. You could deliver them 
safely, but what happened after- 
wards in those tents and camps, 
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TUESDAY’S 


with dogs and cats and horses and 
ponies and malnutrition! It’s a 
wonder more of them didn’t die. 


HE went out. He sat in his car, 
opened the other door. 

“ Get in,” he said to the tinker. 
The man got in. The doctor could 
smell the heat of him. It wasn’t a 
hot night. The man was sweating. 
He saw that his hand had a tremble 
in it. It was an enormous, dirty 
hand, very muscular. A tremble was 
alien to it. 

“Who delivered all the others?” 
he asked as he swung the car out of 
the avenue. 

“ Herself and meself,” the man 


“You're an expert so,” the doc- 
tor said. “Why do you want me?” 

“ This is different,” the man said. 
“This is different. This is hard. 
Been together a long time we have, 
meself and herself. She’s all right. 
It would be bad to lose her. You 
understand.” 

The doctor was moved. 

“She should probably go to the 
hospital,” he said. Too late now, 
he thought. He lived way out in the 
country. The hospital was miles 
away. 

“Oh, no,” the man said. “No 
hospital. Killers, them hospitals.” 

“Tm too tired to give you a lec- 
ture on hygiene and modern medi- 
cine,” the doctor said. 


"THE car swung out of the doctor’s 

road and right into a bad road 
which wound away into bleak places. 
He saw the tent at the side of the 
road in the headlights of the car. It 
was a round tent built under the 
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shelter of a horse cart. He brought 
the car close to it and left the head- 
lights burning. 

“She’s in here,” the man said, 
going on his knees and lifting the 
flap. The doctor got on his knees, 
too, and crawled in with his bag. 
It was too small for the three of 
them. He saw the woman’s agony 
in the light of a candle. Her face 
was soaked with sweat and her black 
hair limp from it. She raised her 
head and looked. 

“T got him, Leel,” the man said. 
* Eve’ ing is fine now, you see.” 

“Hello,” she said. She had 2 
very strong face, he saw, big jaw- 
bones, high cheekbones, well burned 
from the sun but pale under the 
tan. 

This is terrible, the doctor was 
thinking. The small tent was fuggy. 
He felt sweat breaking out all over 
his body. He had to struggle out 
of his coat. There was a smell that 
could be almost cut with a knife of 
humans, and dogs, too. 


‘Ture hours later, he still thought 
it was impossible. The woman 
should have died. Her baby should 
have died. Nobody should have to 
work under conditions like that. 
The battery of his car was practi- 
cally burned out, but he felt good. 
He had done something that was, 
or should have been, impossible. 
“Tl look after her,” the man 
said. “‘ What do I owe you, doctor?” 
The doctor thought. He laughed. 
“ Say a prayer for me,” he said. 
“God bless you,” the man re- 
plied. “Is that all right?” 
“ That'll do fine,” said the doc- 
tor. 
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TUESDAY’S 


“ Here,” said the man, reaching 
into a pocket and handing him a 
small carved piece of ebony. “ Take 
that. It’s good luck. Long as you 
have that in the house none of your 
children will ever get the croup. It’s 
good. Old granny had that. Came 
down from way back. All right?” 

“ All right,” said the doc:or. He 
drove away. He was very amused. 
He chuckled all the way home. 


WHEN he got in, the telephone was 

ringing. He was conditioned 
now. He raised the receiver. He was 
turning the piece of ebony in his 
hand. It was roughly carved but had 
been worn smooth by geners:ions of 
fingers. An ugly sort of facel-ss god, 
seated with hands held up. 

It was a call from a nursing home 
in the town, twenty miles away. He 
was to come quickly. Mrs. B. had 
just gone in. Were they sure it was 
time for him? Was she really on 
the verge? She was. He was very 
tired. He saw no stimulation from 
Mrs. B. She was wealthy. She was 
as healthy as a river trout. “ All 
right,” he said tiredly. “ I'll come.” 

When, if ever, would he catch up 
on his sleep, he wondered as he 
drove to the town. Once or twice 
he found himself nodding and had 
to pull himself awake and swerve 
the car from the verge of the road. 

Mrs. B. wasn’t ready, but she 
wanted him. She was white and 
pink, a picture in the spotless bed 
under the bright lights. There were 
flowers in the room. It was very 
elegant. She reached her hand for 
him. “ Thank God you have come,” 
she said. “I couldn’t have lived if 
you hadn’t come.” 
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He smiled at her, thinking hard 
things—how she wouldn’t be ready 
for hours yet and he could have 
been at home in bed sleeping. 
“ Everything will be all right,” he 
said automatically. 

There was nothing to it. 
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HE snatched half-hour naps down 

on the hard couch in the wait- 
ing-room. His mind was whirling 
with black faces and white teeth 
and the stoical woman in the tent, 
her jaw muscles tightening under 
the pain of the things he had to do 
to her, without any anzsthetic worth 
while. She had a brave face, that 
Leel. 

Mrs. B. was shouting for “ some- 
thing”. “ You'll have to give me 
something. I can’t bear it. I can’t 
bear it.” : 

“Later, later,” he’d say. Then 
she wouldn’t let him slip away for 
a nap. He smoked too many cigar- 
ettes. His mouth felt like a rush 
mat. 

Dawn had come and the after 
dawn and midday before he was 
ready to leave for home. Later than 
that. There was nothing to it. The 
contortions and agonies of Mrs. B. 
and she a fine, strong woman who 
shouldn’t have suffered more than 
ordinary. 

Her husband was in the waiting- 
room—very well dressed, with an 
expensive stomach on him, a red 
and purple nose. How is she? And 
don’t leave her. She wants you every 
minute. 

Great God, you’d think the most 
famous person in the world was 
being born instead of a soft, fat, 
pink and white little girl who 
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This charming collection of folk 
and fairy tales is “ different,”’ both 
in subject matter and treatment. 
Every child of 8 or over will 
thoroughly enjoy these lovely tales 
which have such titles as: The 
Well at the World’s End; The 
Wig and the Wag; The Disguised 
Princess, etc. 


The author, Mrs. Eamon de 
Valera, heard many of these stories 
from her mother, told in the manner 
of the old Irish story tellers. 
Others she has woven from ageless 


irish legends. 


Eileen Coghlan has drawn an 
exquisite full-page picture for each 
story and the book is exceptional 
value at 3.6d. 


From your bookseller or from the 
publishers, C. 3. Fallon, Limited, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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would be a sister to the son and 
grow up with too much money all 
around her and be completely 
spoiled. 

He couldn’t help thinking of the 
thin, whippet-like baby that he had 
helped into the world earlier. Hold- 
ing on to life with thin thumbs. 
Does life have to be so cynically 
contrasting so that it forces itself on 
your attention? 


[7 was afternoon by the time he 
was ready to leave. All but half 
an hour of it wasted time, and time 
and life so short. Mrs. B.’s room 
was a mound of flowers and fruit 
and gifts, with one or two perfumed 
relatives walking around hushed. 
You’ll come back to-morrow? Yes, 
yes, in the morning. Good-bye, 
now. Everything will be all right. 
Everything will be all right. 

It was like the refrain of a popu- 
lar song sung so often that you were 
sick and tired of it. But after all it 
was a living. If it wasn’t tor Mrs. 
B., you couldn’t help a person like 
Leel, and all you demanded was a 
prayer. It was just a different set of 
circumstances, that was all. 

He was about to turn from the 
village street into his own road when 
he shoved on the brakes and pulled 
the car to a screaming stop. He got 
out of it, very angry. He walked 
over to her. There was Leel with a 
multicoloured shawl around her and 
the baby enveloped in it. She was 
going into a shop. 

“ Here,” he shouted, “ what’s the 
idea? Do I haul you back from the 
grave to have you digging a new 
= You should be at home in 

” 
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AS soon as he said it, he thought 

of what he had said. At home. 
In bed. In bed like Mrs. B. He tried 
to place Leel in Mrs. B.’s room. 

“ Sure it’s nothing, doctor,” said 
Leel anxiously. “I haven’t time to 
be staying in bed. I’ve never stayed 
in bed before. What would I be 
doing in bed?” 

“ All right,” he said wearily. “I 
told you. At least I told you.” He 
went back to the car. My God, it 
was incredible. 

“God bless you,” she called after 
him. “ The blessings of God on 
you.” 

It sounded mechanical. It was the 
formula used by grateful beggars 
who might be laughing at you be- 
hind their hands. It didn’t mean 
anything. Nothing meant anything. 
The longer you lived and the more 
you saw the less you understood. 
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WHEN he got home, his wife was 

waiting. She was anxious about 
him. She had his meal nicely laid 
out and a cheerful fire burning. He 
thanked God for her. 

The telephone rang. 

“ Who is it?” 

“Tt’s Mr. B.” 

“Mr. B.? Well, what do you 
want? She has a headache, has she? 
Well, let her put up with it. I havea 
headache and what can I do about 
it? No, I can’t come back in. I 
don’t care how much she wants me. 
How much can the body of a human 
being stand? I just saw a woman 
who had a baby this morning. Do 
you know what she was doing? She 
was out walking. If your wife went 
through a tenth of what she went 
(Continued on page 113) 
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N ye Bevan 


Versus the 


Cardinal 


HEN Mr. Aneurin (“Nye”) 
Bevan introduced his Health 
Service Bill, he had a for- 
midable, though friendly, adversary 
—Cardinal Griffin of Westminster. 
“Nye” wanted to include the 
Catholic hospitals in his social scheme; 
but the Cardinal was determined 
that they should retain their de- 
nominational character. In Cardinal 
Bernard Griffin (Rockcliff, 12/6), 
Count Michael de la Bedoyere de- 
scribes this struggle :— 

The Cardinal had one last card 
to play. England’s hospital system 
depends to a considerable extent 
on the recruitment of Trish nurses. 
That recruitment might be jeopar- 
dised if there was an open fight 
between the Catholic community 
and the Government. 

Mr. Bevan was shrewd enqugh 
to appreciate the finality of the 
point and he had to give way. The 
Catholic hospitals were placed on 
the list of disclaimed hospitals, and 
it was thanks to the Cardinal that 
such hospitals, Catholic or other- 
wise, were enabled to opt out. 
Those who knew the whole story 
were saying that the Cardinal was 
the first person to get the better of 
Nye Bevan. 


C4RvinaL GriFfin, himself of Irish 
descent, is a great lover of Ireland 


and her people. He takes particular 


interest in the welfare of the Irish 
workers in Britain. His biographer 
writes : — 


The problem of helping these 
men and women to settle into this 
country, of safeguarding their re- 
ligion and that of their families 
and of integrating them into the 
community is difficult. But the 
Cardinal has given much of his 
time to it and has done a great 
deal to solve it. 

He has won admiration and 
affection from the Irish in Eng- 
land, and when he is photographed 
throwing in the ball at an Irish 
football match and being the 
honoured guest at an Irish re- 
union, it is well to remember that 
this is only the outward aspect of 
a deep interest which covers solid 
labour for the spiritual and tem- 
poral good of those who come to 
our shores. 

When, on his forty-seventh birth- 
day, the Cardinal received the Red 
Hat from Pope Pius XII, the latter 
embraced him, calling him “ My be- 
loved Benjamin”. Two months pre- 
viously the announcement of this 
honour in store for Mgr. Griffin had 
been sent {rom Rome to the Arch- 
bishop’s House, Westminster : — 

At the time, Archbishop Griffin 
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ROGER 


CASEMENT 


Roger Casement was in many ways the ablest of the Irish revolutionary 
leaders. His talents were of the highest order, his intellect cool, his perseverance 
unconquerable and his knowledge of world affairs profound. 

No man in troubled times ever rose to lasting greatness but by steady adherence 
to principle. In this view Casement’s character and career possess an interest 


and an importance far beyond that of any individual. 


He was the incarnation of a principle: the right of every people to manage 
its own affairs. ‘ Every people,’ he said, ‘ has a right to live its own life, provided 
that it works thereby no grievous wrong on its neighbours. 
right ; but she has no right to insist that another country shall adopt her mode 
of life, and to break them on the wheel if they resist.’ As a policy, he was con- 
vinced that Irish freedom could not be attained without fighting for it. 

: osophers and statesmen may be inclined to dispute these concepts, but none 
tt f can deny to Casement the merit of having steadily adhered to them in his 
; i reasonings and followed them out with invincible constancy in his conduct. 
Hy: 
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history as yet imperfectly understood. 
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Throughout every line of these letters of Roger Casement, which appear 
in this book, burns the bright flame of his intense love for his country. 
shed a brilliant light on almost all the stirring and critical scenes of the times, 
and should constitute a valuable contribution to a period and aspect of Irish 


A large part of the book is completely new, the letters covering the period 
1904—1914 never having been published before. The details of his landing 
and capture have been takea from MSS. in Casement’s own handwriting. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROGER 
CASEMENT by Hersert O. Mackey, F.R.C.S. 
144 pp., full bound, 17 illustrations, 7/6, post 6d. 
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E word “new” is in the air. On all sides we hear of a new age, 


a new youth, and a new world. 


Don’t be misled by slogans and catch-phrases. The only new thing 
that must be built is a mew and determined effort to preserve old 
values, But old values can be summed up in one phrase : the hearth 


and the home. 


When I say that the battle is joined between the Church and her 
enemies, I might just as well say that the battle we are waging 1s 


a battle for the family. 


—CARDINAL GRIFFIN. 


— 





was, as usual, busy. Visiting the 
sick, as was his custom, in the 
Hospital of St. John and St. Eliza- 
beth, he was one of the last to 
know that his name was in the 
list. Attempts to inform him from 
Archbishop’s House were met by 
a curt reminder that he was 
occupied. When he was able to 
ring back, the line was engaged. 

He returned in due course to his 
home to find that a red biretta had 
been tactfully placed on his desk, 
and to hear his appointment for 
the first time from the six o’clock 
B.B.C. news. 


(CARDINAL GRIFFIN’S rise has been 
meteoric. At forty-four, from being 
a provincial auxiliary bishop, he be- 


health and energy; one equipped 
through brilliant studies in Eng- 
land and Rome with the fullest 
understanding of doctrine, history 
and law; a prelate outstanding for 
the breadth and depth of his ex- 
perience, in every department not 
only of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion, but of practice in the intri- 
cacies of social and educational 
work, the benefits of which could 
not but greatly count in the work 
that lay before him; a man who 
had shown that he was ready to 
tackle with success anything that 
was put before him—endless, 
heaped-up hard work, so far from 
deterring him, seemed to whet his 
appetite for more. 


came Archbishop of Westminster, "THE Cardinal loves children and is 


Britain’s leading prelate. The tele- 
gram to the Apostolic Delegate ac- 
cepting this honour was short and 
cryptic. Bishop Griffin, then in charge 
of the parish of Coleshill, wired 
back: “Coleshill agrees. Griffin.” 

The year was 1943. England was 
plunged into a war that must im- 
pose, during the ensuing peace, a 
network of problems. Selected to 
face them was 

a young bishop in the flower of 


at home in their company. In 
Coleshill, he ran a home for un- 
wanted children, who were his pride 
and joy. 

Count de la Bedoyere believes that 
the early breakdown in the Cardinal’s 
health was due, in fact, to the her- 
culean labours of the earlier years, 
when he spent himself in his work 
for others, filling ten or eleven whole- 
time jobs :— 

The Griffin tempo in the thirties 
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has published almost 1,200 volumes on a wide variety of 
subjects. 






Fiction, Biography, Travel, Drama, Poetry, Religion, 
History, Music etc. Text-books and Reference Books 
for teachers and students Fairy Tales and Iliustrated 
Annuals for children. 


We suggest you visit our Bookshop. You will be surprised 
to see the number of interesting books in Irish which you 
probably never knew existed. 

* 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 
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of life can perhaps best be con- 
veyed by a litany of quickly suc- 
ceeding and doubled and even 
trebled jobs. Under Archbishop 
Williams, the posts of Diocesan 
Chancellor, Vicar-General, Ad- 
ministrator of Father Hudson’s 
Homes, Chairman of the Diocesan 
Youth Council, member of the 
Warwickshire Educational and the 
B.B.C. Religious Advisory Com- 
mittees, Director and active worker 
in the Catholic Evidence Guild, 
Auxiliary Bishop, even Air-Raid 
Warden (he was one of the first 
men to enter ruined Coventry), 
bewilder the would-be biographer, 
but were taken as normal by this 
indefatigable worker. 

One may judge that the weight 
of work would have been beyond 
anyone not endowed with enthu- 
Siastic energy, an utter idealism, 
and above all the power of quick 


judgment, quick summing up of 
any problem in terms of experi- 
ence and unusual memory, and 
quick, almost immediate, decision. 


E has travelled extensively, not 
only all over Europe but in other 


continents : — 


In fourteen days he covered 
10,000 miles in a journey to and 
within the United States. He 
carried out an average of twelve 
engagements a day—in practice it 
means a non-stop outflow of 
energy, of friendliness, of courtesy, 
with sleep snatched when the op- 
portunity offers. 

The high spot of this tour, which 
caused Americans to say that the 
English Cardinal knew how to out- 
hustle the Americans, was the re- 
ception of the Doctorate of Civil 
Law (honoris causa) at Fordham 
with President Truman. 
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Daily Training 


KEEP the faculty of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous 

exercise every day, that is, be systematically ascetic or 
heroic in little unnecessary points, do every day or two 
something for no other reason than that you would rather 
not do it, so that when the hour of dire need draws nigh, 
it may find you not unnerved and untrained to stand the 


test. 


—WILLIAM JAMES in the Psychologist Magazine. 


A Visitor found a level crossing half open, half shut, He 
asked the reason. “ Well,” said the man looking after it, 


“I was half expecting a train.” 


Thursday, February 23rd. 





THE next (March) issue of THE Irish Dicest will be published on 
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Maké@Mit a sound investment. 
Get a Remington ‘Quiet-riter’ 
the world’s most efficient 
portable with every modern 
refinement. For business or 
personal typing there is no 
other portable that can match 
the ‘Quiet-riter’ for ease and 
speed of typing and clear, 
crisp, distinctive printwork. 
The ‘Quiet-riter’ gives you 
everything you could wish for 
in a portable. See it for your- 
self. You'll like it. Attractive 
h.p. terms. 


Flemington. 


portable TYPEWRITERS 
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The Remington Typewriter Co. Ltd. 
Remington House. 29-30 Parliament 
Street, Dublin, and 6 Tuckey St. Cork. 











FRIENDS OVERSEA 


There is mo better way of 
bringing to Priest, Brother or 
Sister living abroad the thought 
and climate of Catholic Ireland 
than the gift of a year’s sub- 
scription to The Furrow.* 


An Irish missionary in the 
British Cameroons writes : 

Many thanks for sending ‘‘ The 
Furrow "’ out so regularly. | always 
look forward with keen interest to 
its arrival, It has provided me with 
many an hour of interesting and 
refreshing reading. As you know, 
reading is always very welcome 
and acceptable out here. ‘* The 
Furrow *’ keeps me up to date with 
events and happenings at home 
and so fills a gap in our lives. 


A Priest in Hong Kong writes : 

Will you please continue sending 
me ‘* The Furrow.’’ May | take the 
opportunity of thanking you for 
the really splendid periodical you 
are producing. 


From Sister M—— in Rome: 

Recently overheard in our Com- 
munity Room: ‘‘‘The Furrow”’ 
gets better ecch number.’ Per- 
sonally | thought the Church Archi- 
tecture one splendid. 


Annual Subscription —— 


Ireland and Britain £1 36 
United States $4.00 


Elsewhere £1 50 





Write : The Secretary, The “ Furrow,”” 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
treland. 


*Monthly. There is a gift card to carry your 
greetings. 
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Our Postbag 











Cover Girt :—Our roduction of Geraldine 
O’Grady’s photo on the cover of the October 
issue has had an interesting sequel. 

tt will = recalled that this talented young 

ded the Premier Prix with 
first p hy at the Paris Conservatoire—the first 
Irish musician to achieve this distinction. 

Well, shortly after the October issue was 
published, Geraldine received a letter from the 

resident of the American Foundation of the 
Cite U niversitaire (Universite de Paris) inform ing 

that Noel Stern, Ph.D., Director 
of the Foundation, having seen her photograph 
in THe Irish Dicest and the accompanying 
mention of her award, offered his hearty con- 
gratulations. Not only that—we quote: 

“With your consent, I should be happy to 
post your photograph on our bulletin-board, 
along with a brief mention of your award. 
am sure our other residents would like to be 
informed of your achievement. .. . 

“We hope that you will be interested in 
Presenting a musical programme for our residents 
some Sunday evenirig . . . We are honoured to 
have you as a resident of the Foundation des 
Etats-Unis, and wish you continued success 

ing the coming year. 





Link wira HomeLanp :—‘‘ My monthly letter 
from home "—that’s how Mr. William A. Roche 
writing from Arizona describes the InisH DiGeEsT. 

**T always look for County Clare items,” he 
adds.” In the June issue there it was: Kildysart. 
Paddy O’Connor and I left it in 1808 for the 
U.S.A.—in time to take part in the Spanish- 
yo ee War. We both joined the Marines 
and retired from them after serving for 30 years. 
Pat returned to Kildysart, where he died.” 


Onto CALLING :—Schoolboy Tommy Large— 
he’s in the Fifth Grade—is anxious to correspond 
with somebody in Ireland on the subject of 
philately—in particular about Irish stamps. 
Can you help him? His address: 308 Miami St., 

Bellefontiane, Ohio, U.S.A. 


HUuxLey’s Version :—What did Professor Thomas 
Huxley really say to the jarvey? Mr. Daniel 
D. Molony, of 362 St. Mark's Place, New York 
City, maintains that the version (quoted from 
The Psychologist) published in our September, 
1955, issue is incorrect. f ; 

Huxley did jump on a jaunting-car—in 
Belfast (not Dublin)—in 1874 when he attended 
a meeting of the British Association there,”” writes 
Mr. Molony. “ He said to the driver, ‘ Now drive 
fast—I'm in a hurry’. 

“At once the jarvey whipped up his horse. 
Huxley grabbed his arm. ‘Do you know where 
I want to go?’ he asked. 

; “** No,’ answered the jarvey.‘ but I’m going 
ast’ 

Our correspondent adds that this is Huxley’s 
Own version, so that’s that. 


FISHERMAN’S JeRsEY:—An example of the 
unusual requests we receive is that which came 
from a Canadian reader—Mrs. Elena de Navarro, 
of Mont-Rolland. 
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Where could she get a 
a Galway fisherman’s jerse 


wasn't guesswork, because we tried. 
very well blame them. But t they will, however, 
sell the garment made up. 


Any CENTENARIANS?:—Who is our oldest 
owe We cannot be too sure at the moment, 

a strong candidate is ) ee Miss 
=. E. Bell. i + —s us an annual 
subscription recently she — of the appor- 
tunity to express her appreciation of the IRisH 
=... = it,” she wrote. 

identally, t author of 

the article" ie Bronte’ s s irish gy 
in our December issue. Her aunt, Mary Be 
married the Rev. Arthur Nicholls after the 
death of his first wife, Charlotte Bronte. Mary 
Bell and he were cousins. 

By a remarkable coincidence, about the same 
time we received a letter from Dublin-born 
Major Davidson-Houston, M.A. (T-C.D.), of 
Pembury Hall, Kent, in which he mentio 
that his sister Mildred, married Col. Richard 
C. Bell—Miss Frances E. Bell’s brother. 

This enthusiastic reader, by the way, is 88 
years old. 

After these two examples, we shouldn’t be 
surprised to learn that there is a centenarian 
reader lurking somewhere in the background. 





A small number of 
BOUND VOLUMES 
available 
price 6/6 post free from 
THE IRISH DIGEST 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin 











TUESDAY’S CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 105) 
through, she would be dead now. 
That’s true; no, I won’t go in now. 
I'll see your wife in the morning or 
not at all. She’s as healthy as a 
trout. There’s nothing wrong with 

her. Good-bye, Good-bye.” 

He banged the receiver down. 

“ That’s that,” he said. “ Another 
client gone.” 

He pulled out his diary. 

“To a tinker (he wrote), @ son. 

“To a rich man, a daughter.” 

And under he wrote viciously in 
capitals: “These were Tuesday's 
children.” 

















Royal Family are described jj; 
Have You Read detail and richly illustrated. This 














“The monthly treat that’s hard to beat!” 2 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & *boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 
9 to 15-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 
and stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 


CLUB. 


@ “Every ~ and amacibey should have a copy . 
brightly produced . . .admirable. . .charming. . .”—Zrish Catholic 


@ “ Makes a nice balance senind the sarin and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
children’s publication.” —ZJrish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.” —Standard. 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 BuccteucH STREET, GLascow, C.3. 
Obtatinable trom booksellers, newsagents or direct from the publishers 
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story of his career makes entertaining 
These Books ? reading. It is also a_ sparkling 
social document. (Evans Bros. Ltd. 
Memorable Balls, edited by James Laver. 30/-.) 
A collection of eleven essays by 
distinguished authors, each of whom Way to Inner Peace, by Bishop Fulton 
discusses an historic ball. Included Sheen. The author bases this 
is the famous ball in Brussels on profound, yet highly readable, work 
the eve of Waterloo. Very enter- on the foundation of optimism and 
taining. (Andre Deutsch, Ltd. 30/—.) hope expressed in his phrase, 
“The modern mind has _ been 
One Thing And Another, by Hilaire closed to God for a long time, but 
Belloc. A miscellany from his it seems now that God is finding 
collected essays ; chosen by Patrick His way back. . ag (Browne 
a Cahill. Of these 43-odd essays, and Nolan. 15/-.) 
H the majority have never before been 
iH presented in book form. Were The High Hill of the Muses, by Hugh 
if they worthy to be preserved? We Kingsmill. This anthology of 
ae think so, but you must judge for enduring value contains the late 
: yourself. (Hollis and Carter. 10/6.) author's favourite passages from 
He English literature, “ those which 
H Silver And Gold, by Norman Hartnell. have survived the corroding or 
itn The famous London dress designer purifying effects of time, as the 
if began his career by designing case might be.’’ The arrangement 
i £5 costumes for a play, and these were is chronological and ranges from 
a praised by a prominent journalist. Chaucer to the late Victorians. 
i; : The dresses designed for the British (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25/—.) 
87 
t 
fi 
if 
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